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LATIN 


(For First-year Classes) 
544 pages $1.40 


A new book perfectly organized to en- 


able pupils to meet the new examination , 


requirements. In all essential points it 
follows the Report of the Classical Investi- 


gation. 


Teachers will find that this book simplifies 
the work, gives the pupil a more thorough 
mastery of the elements of Latin, and a 
greater ability to read the language and to 


appreciate its relation to English. 


By Henry C. Pearson, formerly Principal, Horace Mann’ School, Teachers College; 
Lituizt M. Lawrence, Chairman of the Latin Department and Nina F. Raynor, 
Instructor in Latin, both of the Horace Mann School for Girls. 
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Applying new principles with skill 
and understanding 


GROWTH IN 
SPELLING 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
and JULIA H. WOHLFARTH 


The distinguished authors have effectively ap- 
plied the psychology of learning and the facts 
of school life to the teaching of spelling. Two 
general aims are set up: 


1. To develop ability to spell the words 
commonly used in writing. 

To develop the ability to learn the 
spelling of words in school and 
throughout life as one sees them 
when reading and at other times. 


The vocabulary for grades 2 to 8 contains 3,819 
words and represents perhaps the most carefully 
constructed spelling list yet made. Moreover 
there are special exercises to develop proper hab- 
its of perceiving words and thus increase the 
pupil’s power to spell any and all words. 
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Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


PHILLIPS AND KIDD: ENGLISH STEP BY STEP 


The four books in this series coordinate all phases of English 
work through grades three, four, five, and six. 
is so planned as to insure adequate practice and definite prog- 


ress in spelling, language lessons, grammar, and composition. 
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Fourth Year .................... $0.96 
$1.28 
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TANNER: CORRECT ENGLISH 


This textbook in grammar and composition, 


especially adapted for the ninth grade, is now 


in successful use in 4600 schools. 


It is written 


from the student’s point of view, with his in- 


terests and abilities always in mind, and 


emphasizing throughout the learning of Eng- 


lish through self-cultivation. $1.32. 
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EDITORIALS 


Mentality in Crop Production 


ENNSYLVANIA is a state of achievement. 

It has always had one or two counties among 

the ten counties in agricultural value of output. 

She now has the first county in the state in the 

value of agricultural products per acre. The latest 

accomplishment is in the yield of potatoes per 
acre. 

In 1920 there were only four farms that raised 
four hundred bushels per acre. In 1928 there were 
four hundred farms on which there were four 
hundred or more bushels raised per acre. There 
were several that raised five hundred bushels per 
acre, and some that raised six hundred bushels of 
potatoes per acre. 

A schoolmaster and his brother have thirty-five 
acres on which they raise more than four hundred 
bushels per acre. 

Of course this was not accidental. One man, 
Professor Nixon, of the State College, did it. He 
Was a devoted and artistic crusader. 

He did not issue a questionnaire or resort to a 
research department. Neither did he depend upon 
a bulletin. He did not pin his faith to a conven- 


tion of miscellaneous agriculturists. He went to 
the farm where potatoes were being raised. He 
convinced the farmer that he must plant the best 
variety in the best way at the right time; that he 
must give the soil the best fertilizer for potatoes, 
and must keep the field cultivated in the best way 
and must use the right spray at the right time. 

But above all else potatoes must be raised with 
mentality. Brains are the best seed, the best fer- 
tilizer, the best cultivator and the best enemy of 
pests. 

Don’t raise potatoes unless you love to raise 
potatoes. 

All that Professor Nixon says about raising 
potatoes applies equally well to getting a better 
crop of culture and character in the schools. Men- 
tality in the teachers, principals, supervisors, 
superintendent, board of education and taxpayers 
is the chief thing in increasing the yield from fifty 
to one hundred per cent. 


Commander Byrd, from places never seen by 
man before, talks daily with New York, eleven 
thousand miles away, in one-twentieth of a second. 
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That is at the rate of 220,000 miles,a second, and 


it is as clear as a note on the musical scale. This is 
the latest wonder and in 1929. 


Testing Achievements 


ASPER T. PALMER, principal, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., emphasizes the fact that intelli- 
gence tests should produce clearly defined results. 
It is demoralizing to allow teachers or schools to 
give intelligence tests in an enthusiastic way be- 
cause they are interesting. There is no prize for 
the sprinter who leads at the start unless he comes 
in first. 

Mr. Palmer insists that a school intelligence 
test should first know definitely a student’s mental 
age (M.A.), educational age (E.A.), subject age 
(S.A.), as well as the chronological age (C.A.). 

Mr. Palmer insists that the intelligence quo- 
tient (1.Q.) should be accompanied by an educa- 
tional quotient (E.Q.), and achievement quotient 
(A.Q.). 


Vierling Kersey’s appointment as State Super- 
intendent of California gives unusual satisfaction, 
professionally and personally. Governor Young 
has won friends all along the line with every 
appointment he has made. 


Significant Contrasts 


WENTY-EIGHT per cent. of the women at 
Radcliffe are “ concentrating ” in English, as 
against 16 per cent. of Harvard men. Seventeen 
per cent. of the students at Harvard, on the other 
hand, have chosen to “ concentrate” in Economics, 
while less than three per cent. of Radcliffe stu- 
dents prefer that business-like subject. 

The first ten subjects on the Radcliffe list, which 
make up 80 per cent. of the choices, are, in order 
of preference, English, Romance-languages, fine 
arts, history, history and literature, mathematics, 
biology, psychology, classics, and government. At 
Harvard the first ten are economics, English, his- 
tory, Romance-languages, chemistry, fine arts, gov- 
ernment, history and literature, bio-chemical 
sciences and mathematics. 

There are three subjects among the first Rad- 
cliffe ten which do not appear on the Harvard list: 
biology, psychology, and classics. There are also 
three among the first Harvard ten which fall out- 
side the first ten of the Radcliffe choices: eco- 
nomics, chemistry, and bio-chemical sciences. 

Dividing the fields of study into cultural subjects 
on the one hand and scientific and practical subjects 
on the other, an interesting difference is discovered. 
At Harvard the choices in the cultural and the 
scientific and practical groups are almost exactly 
even—approximately 50 per cent.in each. At Rad- 
cliffe, however, nearly three times as many prefer- 
ences are expressed for the cultural subjects—72 
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per cent. as against 28 per cent. for the scientific 
and practical fields. 

It further appears that more than half of the 
Radcliffe women have elected to be candidates for 
honors, while a few more than one-third of the 
men at Harvard have chosen to study for honors, 


Superintendent Thomas R. Cole and associates 
of Seattle are repeating the seventeen ten-weeks’ 
professional credit earning courses for city 
teachers which last year were attended by eight 
undred teachers, who could earn credits that the 
State University would recognize. It appears to 
be an established Seattle professional institution. 


Promotion of Science 
McKEEN CATTELL, editor and publisher of 
e “Science” and “ School and Society,” is an able 
and brilliant promoter of science and psychology. 
He has known science and scientists, psychology 
and psychologists as college professor, author, and 
editor. His devotion to science and psychology, 
his discrimination between sense and pretence, and 
fearless honesty, create an interesting personality 
in professional service. 


There are limitless possibilities for reducing the 
criminal class by such human engineering as Dr. 
J. F. Wright of Detroit has created in “ Path- 
finders of America.” He deserves the faith of 
the public as well as its financial support. 


Cook County Achievement 


age sixteen years Superintendent Edward J. 
Tcbin of Cook County, Illinois, has been 
creating educational achievements far ahead of 
any one else, and now, with the assistance of his 
associates, whom he styles “ Educational Direc- 
tors,” he has perfected his group of creations, and 
will soon publish in complete form the most re- 
markable program of country life education that 
has been suggested by anyone, anywhere, at any 
time. 


Because our knowledge of educational creations 
for half a century has led us to follow Mr. Tobin's 
development of the Cook County schools we are 
privileged to give our readers a “ Foreword,” so 
to speak, of the great program of Country Life 
Achievement which will soon be available in 
attractive form. This “ Foreword ” will appear in 
our issue of April 1. 


We are indebted for the fine idealistic message 
of Dr. Joel B. Hayden of Cleveland, which ap- 
pears in this issue, to one of our constant 
readers, H. Philip Patey, a representative of 


Ginn and Company in New England, who secured 
the manuscript from Dr. Hayden and his permis- 
sion to have it printed in the Journal of Education. 
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Belding’s Page 


SYSTEMS HAVE THEIR DAY 


N THE news the other day was a story of a 
I man who has thrown away three automatic 
cigar lighters while crossing a certain bridge. His 
habit of flipping a match over the rail into the 
water was so firmly fixed that he went right on 
flipping the more expensive ignition tools. 

Ii habit will do that with an individual it will do 
worse things with an institution or a system. 

Educators may go on doing things after con- 
ditions have so changed as to render the action 
silly. Or education may neglect to form new 
habits when these are needed. 

Whatever becomes automatic demands occasional 
testing to see whether it is operating usefully. 

Makers of machines usually realize the im- 
pertance of constantly improving them. Our 
systems and methods should receive at least the 
intelligent attention given to mechanical devices. 


YOUNG DECEIVERS 


NE reason for the low rating in morals 
which certain observers give to modern 
young people lies in the fact that young people 
like to appear worse than they are. And this for 
at least two reasons. 

In the first place they do not wish to be prigs 
or hypocrites. They would rather be deemed 
devils than angels. If they are deemed devils, 
they are conscious of possessing a wide margin of 
merit over and above such an estimation. If they 
should, by sad mischance, be regarded as angels, 
they would be inwardly uncomfortable at the 
thought of being ‘imposters. 

A boy or a girl who studies faithfully for long 
heurs wili deny charges of being a grind, and will 
pretend—among classmates—to be all at sea about 
the lessons. It is part of the natural modesty of 
America youth, I suspect. The effect may be, and 
probably is, to lower the general level of scholar- 
ship, by making study unrespectable. But it illus- 
trates a trait of young people which should be 
taken into the reckoning. It is the same trait 
which creates a pose of wickedness in moral 
conduct. Even to their fellow students many 
wish to seem worse cut-ups than they are in 
reality. 

In the second place, young folks like to produce 
a shock. What is more satisfactory than to evoke 
an expression of horror from an older person, 
particularly a teacher? Some adults react just 
beautifully to the shock-stimuli presented by youth- 
ful tormentors. The more beautiful the reaction, 
the greater the encouragement to try again. 

More adult leadership that is able to conceal its 
horror would be a help. Teachers and parents 


who have learned to accept stories with a grain 
of salt are better able to get the actual facts and 
to make their guidance felt. 

A great deal of tact is needful to break through 
the formidable barrier which tradition has erected 
between young folks and their adult leaders. It 
can never be done completely. Perhaps a certain 
amount of barrier has value. But in most cases 
there’s too much of it. 

Young people are apt to be deceptive. Some de- 
ceive cne way, some another. But an older person 
has tc get rather close to them, entering sym- 
pathetically into their lives, to know what is going 
on and to have a hand in shaping ideals and in- 
fluencing conduct. 


TRAIN FOR GROWTH 


CIENCE to date has succeeded in lengthening 
the average life span. But it has achieved this 
result, for the most part, by saving life at the 
lower age levels, preventing loss of infant lives 
through improper care and througtt needless dis- 
ease. 

3ut with the children of today learning more 
and more about the laws of health—with science 
conquering first one disease and then another—we 
may be sure that the children of this generation 
are going to live longer than those of any other 
generation since the dawn of modern civilization. 

Provided, of course, that the automobile or 
airplane doesn’t cut them off unseasonably. 

Now there is no great advantage in long life 
unless people know how to profit by it. Society 
must adjust itself to increased longevity just as it 
must adapt itself to greater leisure. 

The schools must arouse intellectual interests 
capable of lasting through life, offering facilities 
for worthwhile enjoyment of leisure as they go 
along, and affording solace and fruitful occupation 
of the mind in closing years of life. 

Training for a vocation may be fundamental 
if schools are to continue to justify themselves 
economically, as they must. But to stop there is a 
crime. 

The mind must be started upon a course of 
mental growth which may be continued to the end 
of the last chapter. The mind that has ceased to 
grow is a pitiable object. We want fewer of those 
old men and women who sit and wait for physicai 
death to take what is left of them after the 
mind has lost capacity for growth. 


Associate Editor. 
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- The Cleveland Meeting 


By DAVID J. MALCOLM 
Charlemont, Mass. 


. oe Cleveland meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, 1929, will go down in his- 
tory as the meeting made great by the superin- 
tendents themselves. Eighty-five times during the 
week the name of a superintendent of schools ap- 
peared on the program. 

From the drop of the gavel at the opening ses- 
sion Monday morning, when President Frank D. 
Boynton, superintendent, Ithaca, N.Y., hurled forth 
the keynote of the convention, until the close of 
the final address by Paul V. McNutt, National 
Commander of the American Legion, on Thursday, 
the meeting was one blaze of enthusiasm. Speaker 
after speaker threw down the challenge for the 
teachers of the nation to redouble their efforts in 
the great battle which is being fought for the 
youth of our land. 

In his opening address President Boynton said :—- 

“Tt has become the fashion for certain speakers 
and writers on taxation and public expenditures 
to point an admonishing finger at the steadily ris- 
ing cost of public education, questioning the value 
of much that has gone to enrich the curriculum, 
and leading the taxpayer to regard himself as the 
victim of ruthless exploitation at the hands of 
the professional educator. 

“The critic who wishes to curtail the school 
budget and reduce the opportunities afforded 
accordingly, represents that small but powerful and 
active class, made up in part of those who believe 
apparently that education, above the line of illiter- 
acy, is the exclusive right of a few select souls and 
who claim it for their own by a sort of divine 
right bestowed by heredity and wealth, forgetting 
that they themselves and their prestige are the 
product of that democracy which they now desire 
to strangle. 

“The critics of public school expenditures in- 
clude alsc those gold-greedy go-getters who have 
always been willing to rob childhood of its birth- 
right, and to coin it into coupons, in order that, 
with unconscious irony, they may build monu- 
ments to themselves on college campuses. These 
are our ‘conscientious objectors’ to the school 
budget. But these enemies of universal educa- 
tion have been met before in the fight for free 
elementary, and again for free secondary schools 
and state universities, and were defeated. Once 
more they are riding to a fall. 

“The American public school is not something 
fixed, static, unchanging; it is a growth, reflect- 
ing the growth, the prosperity, the changing social, 
domestic and economic arrangements of the 
national life. More accurately and completely than 
any other institution, it mirrors the national ideals, 
prosperity and aspirations.” 


And the same high sounding notes of common- 
sense and truth were heard on the final morning, 
when Dean William F. Russell of Teachers Col- 
lege, speaking on the problem of character educa- 
tion, said that the task of our public schools is to 
turn out a brave truth-telling American manhood. 
“In schools,” he continued, “ character education 
will snow better results when we have better 
contrel of the hours when pupils are not in 
school. In this respect private schools have an 
advantage, for they have pupils twenty-four hours 
a day. The schoolmasters at Rugby, in the days 
of Tom Brown, gave students schooling inside the 
building and education on the playground and out- 
side the classrooms.” 

Speaking on the same program under the topic 
of “Handicaps of Character Education in the 
United States,” Professor William C. Bagley 
claimed that present-day crime tendencies were 
apparent in 1910, long before the days of pro- 
hibition. Various attitudes in different states, 
concerning the same subject, such as divorce 
laws, Bible reading in public schools, boot- 
legging penalties which send a_ widow to 
jail for life in one state and free a man who 
murdered his wife in another, make respect for 
law complicated and confusing. The creative im- 
pulsive is now popular, just as if by taking the 
lid off. one could create genius out of a 
vacuum. Those who support this school of thought 
constitute about the last word in a perilous ad- 
venture and at a time when we need a stiffening 
of moral fibre. Public education is being hard 
pressed on two sides, individualism on the one 
side and the lack of liberal financial support on 
the other. Never was there a time when men 
and women more needed to carry on the fight. 

Superintendent Joseph M. Gwinn of San Fran- 
cisco read a strong paper on future building 
plans, in which he pointed out the various advan- 
tages of three methods of financing building pro- 
jects, namely the pay-as-you-go plan, the bonding 
plan, and the paying in advance plan. The latter 
plan is by far the cheapest and the bonding plan 
the most expensive. The speaker presented figures 
showing that by spreading the cost over a number 
of years the tax-cost of a $300,000 building to the 
taxpayers by the bonding method amounted to 
$480,000, by the pay-as-you-go plan to $300,000, 
and by the prepayment plan only $180,000. The 
prepayment plan provides that a certain sum of 
money be set aside each year in advance of the 
time when the building project begins. Interest 
accumulated on this sum reduces materially the 
cost of the building. 

The high tide of school exhibition work was 
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reached Tuesday evening when several thousand 
pupils from all grades and from all the schools of 
Cleveland gathered at the public auditorium 
arena and put on what was probably the most 
elaborate program of physical and health educa- 
tion ever attempted. It consisted of heralds, band 
drills, mixed dances, marching drills and games, 
pyramids, sports, and community centre activities. 
The technique of carrying out the program was 
perfect and the eight thousand spectators who 
crowded the auditorium left the performance 
firmly convinced that the spectacle which they had 
just witnessed was sufficient to classify the con- 
vention as a success. 

Seldom has any winter meeting enjoyed as much 
good music as did this one. Each session opened 
with a musical treat of some sort, and the com- 
munity singing led by Albert Edmund Brown of 
Ithaca Institution of Music was of the best. 

The commercial exhibits were without doubt the 
best ever seen at any winter meeting. Four hun- 
dred booths, conveniently arranged, made this part 
of the convention one of its most valuable fea- 
tures. Scores of delegates obtained new ideas and 
new suggestions of a practical nature. Problems 
of correct seating posture, of visual instruction, of 
testing programs, of time-saving busy work for 
rural! teachers, of textbooks, of office equipment, of 
building equipment and of a thousand and one 
other types were clarified and made easier to 
solve because of the wide variety of interests 
represented by the exhibitors. 

Textbook publishers, supply manufacturers and 
distributors, furniture men and visual education 
producers, and others engaged in the commercial 
end of educational work today are as much a part 
of the great public school system of America as 
are the teachers and the supervisors. In fact were 
these agencies to cease functioning, every school 
child in the land would suffer, for it is they who 
translate into usable units the findings of the re- 
search worker in the field of education. 

Hotel accommodations in Cleveland were ideal. 
No one was heard to complain about the service 
or the rates, and being so centrally located it was 
an easy matter for delegates to skip about from 
meeting to meeting in order to hear special 
speakers. 

As usual, the department of rural education held 
several well-attended meetings, but the biggest 
sensation of the week in this field was the election 
of Professor Mabel Carney as president of the 
rural education forces. Miss Carney was for 
many years the secretary of the organization, and 
her return to active participation is looked upon 
as a revitalizing event. The tenth anniversary of 
the rural department was celebrated during the 
week. 

Breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners of all sorts 
and varieties played an important part in the social 
functions of the week, and a delegate who so de- 
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-the high school teacher what professional schools 


sired could plan his meals so that every one of 
them was with some special group. 

A high note of the convention was sounded 
at the general session Wednesday morning, when 
Superintendent Ernest C. Hartwell of Buffalo be- 
wailed the emphasis placed on certification, and 
said that today there is a greater demand for 
Ph.D.’s_ than for men with skill in  teach- 
ing. . He opposed the movement to change the 
name of normal schools to teachers colleges, and 
claimed that problems of elementary school teach- 
ing are not going to be solved by merely extend- 
ing the number of years of teacher training. “ Too 
often,” he said, “a teacher is measured by her 
degrees, and not by her skill. It is much easier 
to get degrees than to do good teaching, and it is 
much easier to pay for degrees than for good 
work.” Too many teachers, he claimed, are taking 
unrelated college work, for we are allowing college 
credits to be substituted for good teaching. “A 
college degree,” he stated, “is no evidence of a 
better teacher.”’ 

Speaking on the same subject, Superintendent 
Charles S. Meek of Toledo said that we have a 
right to expect schools of education to do for 


have done for the physician and the lawyer. We 
hail with enthusiasm, he said, the educator of 
children who will replace the teacher of Latin and 
mathematics and history. 

One hundred and twenty-five New England 
superintendents chartered special cars, and went 
to Cleveland in an ideal manner. Washington’s 
birthday coming on the Friday before the convention 
the party took advantage of the holiday to make 
an educational pilgrimage to Charlottesville, Va., 
where they were the guests of the University of Vir- 
ginia under the special care of Dr. J. L. Manahon, 
director of the department of education at the 
university. While there the superintendents were 
guests of the local chamber of commerce at a 
luncheon, after which automobiles were provided, 
and all were driven to Monticello to worship at 
the shrine of pure democracy. The visitors placed 
a wreath on the grave of Thomas Jefferson, and 
suitable memorial services were held. 

The New England Pilgrims’ return home from 
Cleveland included a visit at the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh and a day in Harrisburg as the 
guests of the Department of Education of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the Harris- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. The program here 
consisted of a trip to the battlefield, an inspection 
of the state capitol and city schools, and an elab- 
orate banquet. Lee Driver, director of the division 
of rural education of Pennsylvania, and George 
Foss, secretary of the State Chamber of Commerce, 
took charge of the visitors while in Harrisburg; 
Mr. Foss was at one time principal of the Forest 
Park School in Springfield, Mass. 
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Credit for the success of the trip is due to 
Superintendent William B. Jack of Portland, 
‘Maine, president of the New England Association, 
and S. H. Chace, superintendent, Beverly, Mass., 
secretary. Not a detail was forgotten. At a de- 
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votioral service while on the train on Sunday, Dr, 
J. M. Ratcliff of Tufts College delivered a short 
address, and Superintendent Harwey S. Gruver, 
Lynn, and Frank A. Scott, Belmont, teok charge 
of the music. 


Convention Nuggets 


Superintendent John B. Heffelfinger, Newton, 
Kansas :— 

“The failure of the young teacher, aside from 
failure due to native disability, must be assessed 
beth against the school wherein she has had her 
training and against the school system in which 
she does her early teaching.” 


Superintendent Thomas W. Gosling, Akron, 
Ohio :— 

“Somewhere along the way from student to 
teacher, to principal, to superintendent, the admin- 
istrative officer known as the superintendent of 
schools must be thoroughly indoctrinated with the 
theory of democracy. He must believe in the 
public schools, he must believe in the obligations of 
society to care for its children, for all of its chil- 
dren, whether they be rich or poor, young or old, 
normal or subnormal, physically strong or physi- 
cally weak, leaders or followers. ‘AH of the 
children of all of the people’ will .be the objects 
of his care. Without this fundamental conception 
of democratic education and without full and un- 
equivocal acceptance of the obligations incident to 
this theory, no man is competent to be a superin- 
tendent of schools in an American city. 

“ By the same token no man is competent to be 
a superintendent of schools unless he owes his 
first allegiance to the children of the city. He 
must accept the theory and act upon it that the 
schools are not established and maintained for 
the sake of the parents, nor for the sake of the 
teachers, nor for the sake of the politicians, nor for 
the sake of any private interest whatsoever, but 
that they are solely for the children and for the 
society of which these children form so vital a 
part.” 


G. W. Diemer, president, Teachers College of 
Kansas City, Mo. :— 

“ The crying need of today is the Mark Hopkins 
type of teacher, who can bring out of the latent 
possibilities of the child, the very finest things in 
terms of character and useful living.” 


T. Howard Winters, Columbus, Ohio :— 


“There is no good reason for employing a 
special teacher with less training than an academic 
teacher, except expediency. These teachers should 
be a part of the cultural force of the school, and, 


as such, should have a broad background of 
general education. If pedagogical preparation is 
really important for teachers, it is important for 
these teachers.” 


Principal M. Channing Wagner, Wilmington, 
Del. :— 

“The principal must be held responsible for 
the many-sided development of the heterogeneous 
school population. Division of the school program 
of extra-curricular activities must emanate from 
the office of the high school principal. He must 
be able to see the scope of work, its relation to 
the curricular work of the school, and the influ- 
ence that it has on the student body.” 


Director R. T. Craigec, Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis :— 

“In fourteen years Dunwoody Institute has 
grown from an institution of forty students to an 
annual enrolimemt of about five thousand. During 
this period it has dealt with a total of about sixty- 
five thousand young men and older men in day, 
part-time and evening classes.” 


A. C. Burton, Bowling Green, Ky. :— 

“For four generations the county superintend- 
ency has been a job, more often than otherwise a 
political job. Even the serious consideration of 
making it into a profession is worthy to mark 
the heginning of a new era in rural education.” 


Professor Heber Hinds Ryan, Ann_ Arbor, 
Mich. :— 

“If we are now truly entering an age in which 
humanity wii! permit a child to be a child, to the 
utter disregard of purely adult stereotypes; if the 
teacher is ready to permit each child to be him- 
self; and if all of us are ready to keep in mind the 
difference between a high standard and a narrow 
standard; in short, if we are in an age of toler- 
ance of personality; then the omens are all 
favorable to a consideration of individual differ- 
ences as a factor in schooling.” 


Etta O. Christensen, Rural Education, Winona, 
Minn. :— 


“ What is the greatest need in our rural schools? 
The answer is simple: ‘A Mark Hopkins on one 
end of the log.” When we compare the qualifica- 
tions for rural teaching today with those of ten 
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years ago we feel that great improvement has been 
made, and yet we must do better if the rural child 
is to have a ‘ square deal.’” 


Superintendent A. J. 


N.Y. 


“There is probably no other phase of public 
school work today where there is as wide diversity 
in uaderlying philosophy, administrative policy, and 
teaching procedure as in the field of health and 
physical education. 

“For instance, in the field of medical inspection 
and health work, there is a tendency for the 
schools to usurp the place of the doctor and sur- 
geon in the community rather than interpret their 
function to be that of pointing out corrections 
that should be made and educating parents, and 
later the children, as to the necessity and desira- 
bility of corrective measures. It is probably 
easier for the schools to vaccinate, inoculate, oper- 
ate upon and do dental work for children than to 
educate them and their parents concerning such 
measures, but such a policy merely sakes the in- 
dividual more dependent on society and less able 
and willing to look after himself after he leaves 
school.” 


Stoddard, Schenectady, 


George M. Morris, Rural Supervisor of Ohio:— 

“The consolidation and centralization of the 
one-teacher schools in Ohio and in the Nation are 
most significant. One-teacher schools in Ohic have 
disappeared on an average of one a day for the 
past twelve years.” 


N. Searle Light, Director of Rural Education, Con- 
necticut :— 


“No one should know better than the superin- 
tendent what kind of persons he wants as 
teachers. The superintendent should, therefore, of 
his own initiative, recommend to the principals of 
the normal schools members of high school gradu- 
ating classes.” 


Professor Fred Engelhardt, University of Min- 
nesota :-— 

“There is little direct comparison possible be- 
tween the training program in medicine, law, or 
engineering and that of the superintendent of 
schools. Although progress has been made in the 
training of the superintendent of schools, the 
organization of which he is a member has made 
little concerted effort to establish minimum stan- 
dard professional requirements. 

“There are approximately 500 institutions of 
higher learning in the United States which gradu- 
ate men as qualified to assume the position of 
Superintendent of schools. Of these over 70 per 
cent. have apparently but one objective, and that is 
to meet the minimum requirements prescribed in 
the school law in order to enable their graduates to 
“get under the fence’ into the educational field.” 
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Superintendent E. Ircland, Stratford, Conn. :— 

“The chief task of the Superintendent of 
Schools is to improve instruction through teacher 
visitation and conference. So important is this 
phase of the superintendent’s work that fully half 
of his time should be devoted to it. The teaching 
situation is a complex and constantly changing one 
and all teachers, regardless of previous professional 
training, need to grow in power of self-analysis 
and in ability to understand, interpret and evaluate 
concrete situations in terms of sound pedagogical 
principles.” 


Harl R. Douglass, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon :— 

“ Scientific methods, like charity, should begin 
at home. The Universities, the origin and haven 
of scientific methods, should not be the last to 
apply them to the study of problems of university 
management and instruction. 

“The universities have always furnished the 
leadership for the development of scientific methods 
of thinking and investigation in education as well 
as in physics, astronomy, mathematics, economics, 
psychology and all branches of science; but they 
have been slow to apply such methods to problems 
of how instruction in universities may be most 
effectively and economically carried on. They have 
enabled the administrators of elementary and 
secondary schools to reformulate school organiza- 
tion, administration and instruction on a basis of 
facts and principles arrived at scientifically, but 
they are in the beginning stages only of developing 
a knowledge of principles and technics of instruc- 
tion in higher education by means of scientific and 
experimental methods. Prevailing methods of 
instruction in college are too largely the results of 
blind imitation of. the previous generation and of 
the casual judgments of each individual instructor. 
The inconsistency of scientific men  teach- 
ing scientific knowledge and methods by 
methods selected in dogmatic and  unscien- 
tific fashion cannot much longer prevail. It must 
not much longer prevail. The increased problems 
of higher education due to the great and 
steady increase in enrollments make more effective 
and more economical methods a necessity.” 


Superintendent Carleton 
Til. 

“ At no time has there been so great a need for 
training teachers in service as now. Normal 
schools and teacher-training institutions tend to 
lag behind the best current thought and practice, 
because of their attempt to prepare teachers for 
the average school; and education is moving 
ahead so rapidly today that even the graduates of 
our best teachers colleges soon find themselves out 
of date unless they receive active training in ser- 
vice.” 


Winnetka, 


Washburne, 
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Cleveland Five Days 


By MARY ELIZABETH O’CONNOR 
Natick, Mass. 


AVE you ever lived a month in a week and 
then tried to write it down on a page? Then 
you understand what I am trying to do. 

Sunday, February 24, Cleveland swarmed with 
educators from all parts of the country, fifteen 
thousand in number. They crowded into the 
great Public Auditorium Music Hall by the 
thousand. It was a Sunday vesper service, and 
American school teachers are religious people. 
President Boynton opened services, and the Rev. 
Joel B. Hayden, pastor of the Fairmount Presby- 
terian Church in Cleveland, gave a wonderful in- 
Spirational address* bringing clearly to the minds 
of his hearers the great opportunity that the coming 
week of conference meant. The music furnished 
by the Glenville High School of Cleveland sent us 
out with that delightful feeling of having been to 
church and glad we went. 

Monday morning the first general session of the 
conference opened formally with its atmosphere 
of carefully planned, smooth-running, magnifi- 
cently forceful purpose. The community singing led 
by Albert Edmund Brown gave the Massachusetts 
people a warm home feeling. Mrs. Williams of the 
Cleveland School Board gave the address of wel- 
«come, and the people of Cleveland have every reason 
te be proud of Mrs. Williams’ power to think, to 
act, and to express those thoughts. President 
Boynton opened the meeting with an address that 
will long hold its place in the foremost ranks of 
clear, forceful, courageous education. Its subject. 
“What Program? What Price?” was addressed 
as much to the people of this*country as to the 
officials of the Department of Superintendence. 
Critics, conscientious objectors and enemies of 
universal education were met and frankly and 
fearlessly shown that they are riding for a fall. 
Comparison of our American schools with Europe 
showed frankly that the American child has far 
greater hope of equal education than the boy 
or girl in Europe. Adult education, education of 
the subnormal and other particular expansions of 
the new school were accounted for in the rising 
cost of public education. “ The sacred obligation 
of every American citizen to support to the limit 
of his power this stronghold of our democracy, this 
bulwark of our free institutions, the pride of 
Republic—the American Public School,” was the 
climax in one of the most masterful addresses ever 
heard in any educational conference. 

Dr. Strayer, in his address on the future school 
building program, drove home the need of not 
only more money being expended but on the 


*Dr. Hayden’s address appears in this issue. 


people’s economic ability to do so. America saves 
fifteen per cent. of her income, and she spends only 
two and fifty-six-hundredths per cent. on educa- 
tion. There is no question of affording. 

Superintendent Joseph M. Gwinn of San Fran- 
cisco discussed the future school building pro- 
gram and brought out the following forces and 
facts that will influence future building. First, 
economic pressure which may force a curtailment 
of the movement to expand education downward 
to include part of the pre-school period and up- 
ward to include the junior high school and out- 
ward to include adult education; second, social and 
psychological forces which will urge the expan- 
sion of a school system to take in the additional 
respcnsibilities once borne by the home, the church, 
vocation and other agencies; third, new discoveries 
and inventions mean new methods in education 
such as vocational education, radio education, 
rapid means of transportation and communication. 
All these will influence future school building pro- 
grams. Nothing short of a thorough-going and 
complete building survey can give boards of educa- 
tion and school superintendents a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the difficult program. 

As I sat in that great auditorium and listened 
this first morning to the speakers my mind 
traveled back over ten years of such meetings, and 
as I studied that audience two conclusions seemed 
to focus themselves. There were more women in 
the audience this year than ever before, and the 
men looked ten years younger than they did five 
years ago. Is that fact significant? 


GENERAL SESSION ON TUESDAY 


President Edward C. Elliott of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, gave a magnificent 
address on the problem of articulation as seen by 
the college and professional schools. The forces of 
modern life, he pointed out, constantly operate to 
separate humanity into classes, therefore the for- 
mula for equal opportunity is not sufficient to solve 
the fundamental problem unless there is applied 
the essential human opportunity for equality. 
Articulation is a human, individual enterprise, and 
economic forces constantly operate to separate the 
classes, which is a point educators should never for- 
get. The focus of the educational system of the 
future must be equal training for all according 
to individual and society’s needs. The failures in 
colleges, he says, are due more to a lack of moral 
drive than a low I1.Q., and there is a vast need 
beginning in the grade schools to weed out much 
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of the factual material which is not actually needed 
in ordinary life. “ Education to be worth the cost 
myst be harnessed to the industrial machine,” says 
an industrial king. “ No,” says President Elliott. 
President John Dewey, professor of philosophy, 
Columbia University, set up various educational 
wastes that need to be done away with, among 
which were failure to adapt conditions of the early 
school years to the changing experiences of the 
children of this age; failure to use alternating 
periods of inquiry and application; confining the 
teachers to single grades, tending to justify existing 
divisions of schools in separate units, and the 
isolation of school from regular activities. This 
President Dewey characterized as the chief failure 
from the elementary school through the college. 


WEDNESDAY 


Wednesday morning, State Commissioner of 
Education in New York Dr. Frank Pierpont Graves 
gave a most stimulating address on what a 
teacher has a right to expect in guidance and pro- 
fessional stimulus from the school engaging her 
services. Better selection of the faculty of pro- 
fessional schools training teachers is the first thing 
that teachers have a right to expect. He discussed 
the different kinds of training needed for all 
schools, city and rural, and pointed out that for 
successful teaching, particular as well as general, 
scholarship and experience are both needed. He 
urged the need of training embryo teachers in both 
subject matter and method, and of fostering to a 
great degree the honest spirit of inquiry. School 
training in understanding the child is still to be 
acquired after a teacher enters actual service, and 
through a long and slow application of method. 
Such a teacher has a right to the most careful, 
sympathetic supervision—not only in actual school 
work but in guidance in community life. Here 
the superintendent can be of great value in applying 
a stimulus for continued growth. No amount of 
salary increase or bonus takes the place of pro- 
fessional idealism as an incentive. Improvement in 
protessional pride is his advice to superintendents 
in stimulating their teacher corps. 

On Wednesday the most interesting fea- 
tures were the group meetings for superintendents 
of cities and towns of various sizes. Here the 
superintendents and their assistants had a chance 
to discuss problems which arise in places of about 
the same number of children and schools. At 
one of these meetings Dr. J. O. Creager, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Arkansas, dis- 
cusscd the subject of whether universities were 
making adequate provision for citizenship teaching 
in their preparation of secondary teachers. He 
pointed out that pupils are not given enough 
training for citizenship in the high school because 
the colleges that prepared the teachers for the same 
were not free to act. Consequently these teachers 
had no basis in the leading problems of today. 


‘drive. Knowing depends on the teaching of rules 
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Ways in citizenship training mean technique in 
habit of thinking. Education for freedom—free- 
dom of teaching and freedom of learning—is needed. 
There is too much teaching of conventional matter 
in our social and political problems to help in the 
solving, even in the analysis and in the discussion 
of controversial problems. We need supreme 
courage and brotherhood, he points out, to improve 
in this line. 

Dr. Wisehart, state superintendent in Indiana, 
discussed the salaries in teacher-training institu- 
tions and emphasized the fact that we are not 
paying teachers enough to get first-class material 
to produce first-class material, and consequently 
leadership is missing in many training institutions 
which might be strengthened by a little heavier 
fundamental support in the way of salaries. His 
conclusions were drawn from a survey of eighteen 
teacher-training institutions in the state of In- 
diana. 

John B. Heffelfinger, superintendent of schools 
at Newton, Kansas, in discussing the responsibility 
for success or failure in the young teachers 
pointed out that there is not enough of weeding 
of candidates in the high school. Too many aver- 
age and poor students are given a certificate to 
enter Normal training schools. Part of this is 
due to the fact that if one is to learn proper 
teaching there is great need of supervision. Many 
are doomed before they start. 


THURSDAY 


The sixth general session was in a way the 
grand climax of the meeting. It opened with an 
address from William F. Russell, dean at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He took for his 
topic the scientific investigation of problems of 
character education, right conduct in the face of 
trying circumstances. High-mindedness depends 
on three things: First, knowing differences of right 
and wrong; second, habit of reaction; and, third, 


which are the result and ideas about morality, but 
the emphasis is not on knowledge but on perform- 
ance. Conduct training must always be a matter 
of tria' and error, and while taught directly, right 
examples and practice are absolutely necessary, 
continuous education during the school day as well 
as particular study. There is on old saying that 
you can teach an old dog new tricks but you cannot 
make him forget his old ones. This brought home 
the need of early and continued character prac- 
tice. The importance of group education is some- 
times being forgotten in our drive for individual 
development, and the law of the pack which leads 
us to believe that only in and through the group 
can certain character essentials be developed, must 
not be forgotten. “ Schooling within the building 
and education out on tie * gia doctrine that 
came to us from Eton duct “Scene. 
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Cleveland Five Days 


By MARY ELIZABETH O’CONNOR 
Natick, Mass. 


AVE you ever lived a month in a week and 
then tried to write it down on a page? Then 
you understand what I am trying to do. 

Sunday, February 24, Cleveland swarmed with 
educators from all parts of the country, fifteen 
thousand in number. They crowded into the 
great Public Auditorium Music Hall by the 
thousand. It was a Sunday vesper service, and 
American school teachers are religious people. 
President Boynton opened services, and the Rev. 
Joel B. Hayden, pastor of the Fairmount Presby- 
terian Church in Cleveland, gave a wonderful in- 
Spirational address* bringing clearly to the minds 
of his hearers the great opportunity that the coming 
week of conference meant. The music furnished 
by the Glenville High School of Cleveland sent us 
out with that delightful feeling of having been to 
church and glad we went. 

Monday morning the first general session of the 
conference opened formally with its atmosphere 
of carefully planned, smooth-running, magnifi- 
cently forceful purpose. The community singing led 
by Albert Edmund Brown gave the Massachusetts 
people a warm home feeling. Mrs. Williams of the 
Cleveland School Board gave the address of wel- 
«come, and the people of Cleveland have every reason 
te be proud of Mrs. Williams’ power to think, to 
act, and to express those thoughts. President 
Boynton opened the meeting with an address that 
will long hold its place in the foremost ranks of 
clear, forceful, courageous education. Its subject. 
“What Program? What Price?” was addressed 
as much to the people of this*country as to the 
officials of the Department of Superintendence. 
Critics, conscientious objectors and enemies of 
universal education were met and frankly and 
fearlessly shown that they are riding for a fall. 
Comparison of our American schools with Europe 
showed frankly that the American child has far 
greater hope of equal education than the boy 
or girl in Europe. Adult education, education of 
the subnormal and other particular expansions of 
the new school were accounted for in the rising 
cost of public education. “The sacred obligation 
of every American citizen to support to the limit 
of his power this stronghold of our democracy, this 
bulwark of our free institutions, the pride of 
Republic—the American Public School,” was the 
climax in one of the most masterful addresses ever 
heard in any educational conference. 

Dr. Strayer, in his address on the future school 
building program, drove home the need of not 
only more money being expended but on the 


*Dr. Hayden’s address appears in this issue. 


people’s economic ability to do so. America saves 
fifteen per cent. of her income, and she spends only 
two and fifty-six-hundredths per cent. on educa- 
tion. There is no guestion of affording. 

Superintendent Joseph M. Gwinn of San Fran- 
cisco discussed the future school building pro- 
gram and brought out the following forces and 
facts that will influence future building. First, 
economic pressure which may force a curtailment 
of the movement to expand education downward 
to include part of the pre-school period and up- 
ward to include the junior high school and out- 
ward to include adult education; second, social and 
psychological forces which will urge the expan- 
sion of a school system to take in the additional 
respensibilities once borne by the home, the church, 
vocation and other agencies; third, new discoveries 
and inventions mean new methods in education 
such as vocational education, radio education, 
rapid means of transportation and communication. 
All these will influence future school building pro- 
grams. Nothing short of a thorough-going and 
complete building survey can give boards of educa- 
tion and schcol superintendents a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the difficult program. 

As I sat in that great auditorium and listened 
this first morning to the speakers my mind 
traveled back over ten years of such meetings, and 
as I studied that audience two conclusions seemed 
to focus themselves. There were more women in 
the audience this year than ever before, and the 
men looked ten years younger than they did five 
years ago. Is that fact significant? 


GENERAL SESSION ON TUESDAY 


President Edward C. Elliott of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, gave a magnificent 
address on the problem of articulation as seen by 
the college and professional schools. The forces of 
modern life, he pointed out, constantly operate to 
separate humanity into classes, therefore the for- 
mula for equal opportunity is not sufficient to solve 
the fundamental problem unless there is applied 
the essential human opportunity for equality. 
Articulation is a human, individual enterprise, and 
economic forces constantly operate to separate the 
classes, which is a point educators should never for- 
get. The focus of the educational system of the 
future must be equal training for all according 
to individual and society’s needs. The failures in 
colleges, he says, are due more to a lack of moral 
drive than a low I.Q., and there is a vast need 
beginning in the grade schools to weed out much 
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of the factual material which is not actually needed 
in ordinary life. “ Education to be worth the cost 
must be harnessed to the industrial machine,” says 
an industrial king. “ No,” says President Elliott. 
President John Dewey, professor of philosophy, 
Columbia University, set up various educational 
wastes that need to be done away with, among 
which were failure to adapt conditions of the early 
school years to the changing experiences of the 
children of this age; failure to use alternating 
perieds of inquiry and application; confining the 
teachers to single grades, tending to justify existing 
divisions of schools in separate units, and the 
isolation of school from regular activities. This 
President Dewey characterized as the chief failure 
from the elementary school through the college. 


WEDNESDAY 


Wednesday morning, State Commissioner of 
Education in New York Dr. Frank Pierpont Graves 
gave a most stimulating address on what a 
teacher has a right to expect in guidance and pro- 
fessional stimulus from the school engaging her 
services. Better selection of the faculty of pro- 
fessional schools training teachers is the first thing 
that teachers have a right to expect. He discussed 
the different kinds of training needed for all 
schools, city and rural, and pointed out that for 
successful teaching, particular as well as general, 
scholarship and experience are both needed. He 
urged the need of training embryo teachers in both 
subject matter and method, and of fostering to a 
great degree the honest spirit of inquiry. School 
training in understanding the child is still to be 
acquired after a teacher enters actual service, and 
through a long and slow application of method. 
Such a teacher has a right to the most careful, 
sympathetic supervision—not only in actual school 
work but in guidance in community life. Here 
the superintendent can be of great value in applying 
a stimulus for continued growth. No amount of 
salary increase or bonus takes the place of pro- 
fessional idealism as an incentive. Improvement in 
protessional pride is his advice to superintendents 
in stimulating their teacher corps. 

On Wednesday the most interesting fea- 
tures were the group meetings for superintendents 
of cities and towns of various sizes. Here the 
superintendents and their assistants had a chance 
to discuss problems which arise in places of about 
the same number of children and schools. At 
one of these meetings Dr. J. O. Creager, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Arkansas, dis- 
cusscd the subject of whether universities were 
making adequate provision for citizenship teaching 
in their preparation of secondary teachers. He 
pointed out that pupils are not given cnough 
training for citizenship in the high school because 
the colleges that prepared the teachers for the same 
were not free to act. Consequently these teachers 
had no basis in the leading problems of today. 
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Ways in citizenship training mean technique in 
habit of thinking. Education for freedom—free- 
dom of teaching and freedom of learning—is needed. 
There is too much teaching of conventional matter 
in our social and political problems to help in the 
solving, even in the analysis and in the discussion 
of controversial problems. We need supreme 
courage and brotherhood, he points out, to improve 
in this line. 

Dr. Wisehart, state superintendent in Indiana, 
discussed the salaries in teacher-training institu- 
tions and emphasized the fact that we are not 
paying teachers enough to get first-class material 
to produce first-class material, and consequently 
leadership is missing in many training institutions 
which might be strengthened by a little heavier 
fundamental support in the way of salaries. His 
conclusions were drawn from a survey of eighteen 
teacher-training institutions in the state of In- 
diana. 

John B. Heffelfinger, superintendent of schools 
at Newton, Kansas, in discussing the responsibility 
for success or failure in the young teachers 
pointed out that there is not enough of weeding 
of candidates in the high school. Too many aver- 
age and poor students are given a certificate to 
enter Normal training schools. Part of this is 
due to the fact that if one is to learn proper 
teaching there is great need of supervision. Many 
are doomed before they start. 


THURSDAY 


The sixth general session was in a way the 
grand climax of the meeting. It opened with an 
address from William F. Russell, dean at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He took for his 
topic the scientific investigation of problems of 
character education, right conduct in the face of 
trying circumstances. High-mindedness depends 
on three things: First, knowing differences of right 
and wrong; second, habit of reaction; and, third, 
‘drive. Knowing depends on the teaching of rules 
which are the result and ideas about morality, but 
the emphasis is not on knowledge but on perform- 
ance. Conduct training must always be a matter 
of tria! and error, and while taught directly, right 
examples and practice are absolutely necessary, 
continuous education during the school day as well 
as particular study. There is on old saying that 
you can teach an old dog new tricks but you cannot 
make him forget his old ones. This brought home 
the need of early and continued character prac- 
tice. The importance of group education is some- 
times being forgotten in our drive for individual 
development, and the law of the pack which leads 
us to believe that only in and through the group 
can certain character essentials be developed, must 
not be forgotten. “ Schooling within the building 
and education out on the field,” that doctrine that 
came to us from Eton and Rugby stills held good, 
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and is most important in character training. 

Dr. William C. Bagley, professor of education 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, in his 
address on “ Handicaps of Character Education in 
the United States,” gave one of the most inspiring 
talks of the whole week. In spite of the apparent 
crime wave in this country, the credit for which 
is sometime given to public education, he points 
out the fact that while its extended rate may be 
peculiar to the United States, the homicide rate 
had manifested its growing tendency sixteen years 
ago, some time before the prohibition situation 
entered in, and that our foreign races are not 
responsible for it either. He believes it due partly 
to the mobility in our population, which is con- 
stantly increasing and lessening the feeling of 
social responsibility that a more stable group 
acquires. Difference in standards, racial and re- 
ligious, colored and white, and divided homes are 
some of the causes for the increase in lawlessness. 
He points out a difference in standards in American 
states, such as no betting in one state, betting 
in another; bootlegging condoned in some sections, 
and quickly and harshly sentenced in other states 
as a complication of difficulties in forming a 
higher code of conduct. An ingrained respect for 
the law comes only through long, tireless effort 
and practice. Material prosperity in our country 
makes crime easy. The perils of wealth with its 
multiplied satisfactions of individual desires adds 
to the problem. Education sanctions ease when it 
might sanction vigor. It is the fashion to seldom 
mention discipline, thoroughness, or system, which 
means a softening influence. The freedom theory 
of education deifies individual freedom. We have 
gone so far that some of us think that the boy 
must “get a kick” out of every experience; his 
“creative impulse” must be considered on all 
occasions. Some people seem to think that you 
can “take the lid off and get products out of a 
vacuum.” The divorce rate, which is one to six 
generally, and in one state one to three, gives the 
school added responsibility in the welfare of the 
child. It is not the right of individual freedom 
but the right of the child to a normal home which 
should be public focus in this matter. Our youth 
of today is caught between a soft sentimentalism 
on one side and a materialism on the other, and 
the job of education is to supply dynamic idealisms 
and disciplined freedom. In fact the road is 
through discipline to freedom. 

Jehn J. Tigert, president of University of 
Florida, Gainesville, talked on character education 
from the point of view of the philosophy of educa- 
ticn. The school age of the criminal is the chal- 
lenge to the teacher. 
beyonce moral conduct.” 


“Science is advancing far 
He quoted Robert Bab- 
son on the morality of prosperity, and showed that 
however far science advances the progress of the 
human race will depend upon human integrity. 


OF EDUCATION 
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No matter how scientific, how perfect the rail- 
road machinery in its various parts may be con- 
structed and run, it is the integrity of the man at 
the wheel who guides you safely there. It is 
nature and nurture both, he says, which must be 
taken inte consideration in character developing. 
In speaking of codes he contrasted those of 
Socrates and Jesus. Education by the mind and 
mind as the organ of the soul being the difference 
in the two doctrines. Character is a matter of 
growth, mostly unconscious growth, doing and 
acting, and the teacher must daily practice that 
which she promotes and expects. “ Your actions 
speak so loud, how can I hear what you say?” 
The power of religious education according to Dr. 
Tigert is still powerful, a necessary element in ele- 
vating all of our people. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


One of the most important parts of a superin- 
tendents’ meeting is the social activities in the form 
of luncheons and dinners. Perhaps I should change 
that social activities and call it professional and 
social activities, for besides the meeting with old 
friends and the making of new ones these occa- 
sions through their speakers bring some of the 
finest thoughts and most inspirational messages of 
the convention. 

One of the most important dinners was the 
banquet of the National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Monday evening. At this 
banquet the “Ella Flag Young Memorial” for 
Distinguished Service in Education was awarded 
to Mrs. Susan B. Dorsey, retiring superintendent 
in Los Angeles. Miss Mary McSkimmon, past 
president of the N.E.A., made the presentation 
speech, in which she paid eloquent tribute to Mrs. 
Dorsey’s inspirational leadership. Mrs. Dorsey 
has been a member of the Administrative Women’s 
Council since its beginning, and has been a source 
of great inspiration, guidance and friendship to 
women in administrative positions throughout the 
country. The magnificent work that she has 
done in Los Angeles is but a small part of the 
great influence that will live on through other 
school women who were inspired to greater things 
by her leadership. Under Miss Carolyn S. Wood- 
ruff’s gracious presiding an interesting program 
of greetings and responses as well as _ beautiful 
music was thoroughly enjoyed. Greetings from 
President Boynton, President Lamkin, and a dozen 
other speakers brought messages of friendship 
from all parts of the country. 

The Associated Exhibitors of the National Edu- 
cation Association on Tuesday evening had per- 
haps the largest banquet at the conference. As 
usual their program was of the very finest. Edgar 
Guest was the chief entertainer—reading f1 »m his 
own poems and telling his delightful stories in a 
way that goes straight to the human heart, bringing 
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a laugh with one breath and a catch in the voice 
with the next. Dr. Claxton gave a fine talk, con- 
trasting the equipment of the schools of today 
with those of sixty years ago. A Cleveland male 
quartette sang “Three Songs of Joy.” Mr. 
Grissele, a composer of whom Cleveland is justly 
proud, played two of his own compositions. Here, 
again, Mrs. Dorsey received honor and tribute ex- 
pressed through a gift of a beautiful self-service 
from the association. The fun of the evening 
reached a climax when three beautiful radios were 
drawn as prizes by the guests through stubs on 
the dinner tickets. Eight hundred people will long 
remember this joyous banquet and dinner dance. 

Wednesday evening the New York University 
Scheo!l of Education entertained six hundred of 
their members and friends at an annual dinner at 
the Hotel Cleveland. As usual their program was 
large in inspiration and enjoyment; their banquet 
of the very finest, and their favors and decorations 
delightful. Henry Turner Bailey, Alexander S. 
Lyman, John J. Tigert and John W. Withers con- 
tributed valuable talks on education from different 
viewpoints. Toastmaster Ambrose L. Suhrie kept 
his six hundred friends happy and enthusiastically 
interested throughout the evening. New York 
University’s song may begin with “O grim, gray 
Palisades,” but its banquet is always in decided 
contrast, a gay, delightful time. 


It Pays 


HE following editorial from a Philadelphia 
daily paper, February 10, has high signifi- 
cance :— 

“The sum of $3,488,478 was paid in pensions 
during 1928, to retired employes of the United 
States Steel Corporation and its allied concerns, 
making a total of $22,325,422 that have been dis- 
tributed among the aged beneficiaries of the com- 
panies in eighteen years. The report shows that 
at the end of last year there were 7,000 men on the 
roll who had served for the average period of 
34.10 years and who received an average pension 
of $53.55 monthly. 

“Perhaps the total of the disbursements for 
pensioning faithful employes, who had outlived 
their years of usefulness, may seem large, but it 
is a matter of record that such distribution of 
money to provide against the mishaps or the 
enforced idleness, that seems to be the heritage of 
years, is more than returned in the loyalty of the 
workers and in the increased interest they manifest 
towards the concerns of employers. 

“Old-age pensions are coming to be regarded 
as one of the economic features of big industries, 
and the adoption of the system shows a constant 
growth with a corresponding increase in the har- 


moniousness of the relations between capital and 
labor.” 
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Rural Unit No. 1 


This big package 
of Music 


841 


13 records—%? selections—20 interesting 
lessons — all for $12.50, list price 
($10, list, to schools) 


Here is a big package of Victor Orthophonic 
music ... grouped beautifully, helpfully, prac- 
tically, for rural schools. It includes swinging 
rhythms, galloping rhythms, dances, folk songs, 
concert solos, story music—13 records and 7% 
selections. . . . Surely the exact selections you 
would make yourself, out of all Victor music, 
to help your school the most. 


All are arranged in a neat, strong container with 
lock and key. $12.50, list price. 20% reduction 
to schools. Ask your dealer for this Unit No, 1, 
containing enough for a year’s beginning in music 
appreciation, which should be owned by every 
rural school and pre- 
sented at every county 
institute for work in 
rural schools. 


Remember the special school 
Victrola, No. 8-8. Ortho- 
phonic; clear, sweet-toned; 
with beautiful Italian-style 
cabinet, and special features 
for school use. Discount to 
schools — 25%! Ask your 
Victor dealer about this. 
Listen to it play. 


The Educational Department 


Victor TALKInc Macuine Co. 


Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
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We Have No Continuing City 
By JOEL B. HAYDEN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


664.9 ERE we have no continuing city, but we 
seek one to come:” These words came 
easily to the pén of dné who moved through the 
cities Of the ancient Mediterranean world. They 
come easily to the lips of all of us who are living 
in a civilization increasingly urban. And _ like 
many other things, these words represent an ease 
of statement which is dangerous. Ease of state- 
ment sometimes is embarrassing because many of 
us are tempted to state our problem and leave it 
at that. Words, like these, taken from a docu- 
ment that has been influential for almost two thou- 
sand years, represent in deed, and in truth, that 
quality of spirit which will not simply state a 
problem, but will bend every effort to its solution. 
The city in which we live is bewildered, per- 
plexed, and hard to manage. It is dirty and crude, 
and filled with competing groups, with mechanism, 
materialism, and the broken bodies and spirits of 
those who have been wrecked by it. Its continu- 
ance in its present form we do not look for. We 
‘see it rather as a city of our dreams, finally a city 
which is to come out of the storm and wrack, and 
economic and spiritual mists through which we 
drive cur lives today. The city and nation which 
we dream of is a growing experience, not 
a visible static fact. 

When I read that an eighteen-year-old boy in 
New York took his life a few days ago, because 
mechanistic civilization meant nothing to him, “ so 
why should he live in it and for it,” I began to 
realize more deeply the steady and relentless pres- 
sure which the city brings to bear upon the soul 
of a growing child. We hardened sinners of 
mature years shrug and hammer and drive our 
way through the evermounting impersonality of 
the modern city, and we sometimes forget the 
ravaged soul of that very young person near us, 
who has become too quickly disillusioned, and who 
desires not to live in this city which we have built, 
nor is he concerned with any city yet to come. 
This brilliant and precocious youth, taking his own 
life, is but a symbol of an instinctive revolt against 
many of the things which our modern life has 
thrust upon us. This lad feared to live in these 
places of our building, and so he quietly stole out 
into another room of the Father’s house where, 
thank God, there are many mansions which we 
have not yet seen. 

The first condition of our understanding the 
modern social structure of education is to banish 
fear, to throw off the temptation to escape, to face 
reality as it is, and to realize above everything else 
that that man and woman who can face the real 
facts, depressing though they may be, is the only 
man er woman capable of understanding the pro- 


gram involved in the words of-my text. The mar 
who produced those words was fit for the task. 
The débris of social experiment in his day con- 
fused him not. He would build the city which was 
to come. The first condition then of any profound 
illumination as to our task is the facing of facts 
without fear, and the mastering of facts without 


“compromise. 


But beyond the spirit of fearlessness is the 
dawning conviction that the technique required is 
not to be simply the technique of the schoolroom 
or the counsel chamber, but the technique of the 
artist. No one today can enter a great factory 
without appreciating that above and beyond the 
belt system of production, there is the artistry of 
the engineer who integrates the whole, and sees 
the picture of the total production passing before 
his eyes in constant movement to great markets 
beyond. The thing has line, rhythm, co-ordination; 
it paints a picture; it has meaning, direction, and 
goal; 150,000 men may be involved in the mechan- 
ism, but somewhere there sits the mind which is not 
only mechanical, but artistic. It is fair to say 
that the genius of great technical production is, in 
the last analysis, the genius of the artist. Not 
only in pioneering, but also in the conforming of 
the pioneer’s dream in organization you have the 
hand of the artist, the supreme technique of that 
which is sheerly human, and therefore potentially 
divine. 

We, as educators, can make no great contribu- 
tion to that type of civilization that is now being 
born out of our present experierice unless, like 
Michael Angelo, we see in the rough granite the 
texture of muscle, the skeletal angles, the co- 
ordination of spiritual and physical characteristics, 
which make an immortal David. There are basic 
characteristics to be developed in our own lives. 
These alone can guarantee adequate leadership in 
the production of a higher type of society by 
growing a higher type of individual. 

The first characteristic of an educator building 
the new city by creating a finer type of citizenship 
is “penetrating sympathy,” sometimes achieved 
through moments of great excitement and even 
shock. The steady series of challenges coming to 
you through your office day by day in the form of 
boys and girls—that series of challenges will pro- 
vide the endless stimuli of excitement and _ thrill 
that will penetrate to the very soul of your creative 
power as you think of them as individuals to be 
smlocked, to be worked open, to be released, to be 
loved and inspired through the unfolding years. 
The sheer humanity of your job is one of the 
greatest assets which you possess. Youth brings 
te you endless questions. Its storms, as well as its 
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EXHIBIT OF MERRIAM-WEBSTER | 
DICTIONARIES 


At the Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 23-28, 1929 


Visitors at the recent Cleveland Meeting were afforded an opportunity 
to examine a valuable and interesting display of current and _ historic 
Webster Dictionary material. 


1, On a table at the front of the display were 3, Noah Webster’s desk from his home in Am- 
various editions and bindings of the present herst, Mass. 
series of Merriam-Websters, including the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL, recognized as the 4, Frames entitled “Object Lessons in Diction- 


“Supreme Authority” on questions about ary Making,” giving graphic illustrations 
words, persons, places, etc. of the method followed by the editors in 
2. Here was a collection of Webster Dictionaries writing a definition for the Dictionary. 


from the first small book of 1806 down to ay ‘ 

1909, including a copy of Webster’s Diction- 5. Case of original award medals received from 
ary of 1828, Quarto in two volumes, also numerous international expositions in this 
copies of the old Blue Back Speller of which country and abroad. 

over seventy millions have been sold. 


There were also exhibited photographs of original manuscript in 
Noah Webster’s handwriting of the 1828 Dictionary, many original 
drawings of illustrations appearing in the NEW INTERNATIONAL, 
together with exhibits to show the steps in binding, and samples of 
Leather and Buckram used. 


Send for free new richly illustrated pamphlet containing sample 
pages of WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
also booklets to help in teaching the use of the Dictionary. 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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places of peace and quiet, are constantly before 
you. The danger is that you and I will miss 
the indiwwidual who is there in the valley or upon 
the mountain top. We must always insist upon 
personal approach to the individual; we must com- 
pel these thousands of children to be broken up 
into units, and as they come to let them stir and 
shock and stimulate us into that deep penetrative 
understanding which only comes through a sym- 
pathetic contact. The administration desk some- 
times becomes a towering wall behind which 
youth’s appeal stands timid, voiceless, and afraid. 

Have you ever stopped to think of the tempta- 
tion which all of us administrators suffer? If we 
forget that we are artists, primarily, and not opera- 
tors of a machine, we are likely to forget that 
education in its finest sense is the process in which 
“the whole adventure of man on earth gains 
momentousness, precariousness, and beauty.” 
“Man’s whole adventure on earth.” Think of it. 
Think of your curriculum material in its relation- 
ship to your choice of teachers, think of the per- 
sonality of the man who is to introduce a child to 
the potency of Anglo-Saxon literature, to the 
suggestive mysteries of natural science. These two 


. great fields of teaching and character building 


alone furnish enough great thrills to far-sighted 
souls to carry them through endless lives. His- 
torians of literature and culture, who are also 
artists, can in some strange way discover the nature 
of epochs and immortalize them in line, and picture 
unforgetable. ‘“ Man’s whole adventure on earth,” 
the momentousness of human fear, the precarious- 
ness of man’s breaking-through-the frontiers-of- 
time. Take, for instance, these words entitled 
“ Heritage,” words that suggest a penetrating 
power of vision sinking shafts 300 years deep in 
the soul-soil of New England :— 


HERITAGE 


By WILBERT SNOW 


) They made their graveyards on the hill, 


Their houses just below, 
And something from the tombs came down 
The slope long years ago; 


It fastened on the cellar walls, 

' It climbed the rough-hewn beams 
Clear to the attic, back again, 
And mildewed in the seams,— 


Till those who called these dwellings home 
Saw the dark spate leave behind 

A tiny fringe of graveyard loam 

Upon New England’s mind. 


If we, as educators, are to concern ourselves with 
a great city that is to come, which is just another 
word for civilization being born, we must so en- 
rich our daily lives that we may constantly review 
the whole “ adventure of man on earth,” let noth- 
ing human be foreign to our thought as we con- 
front this plastic, questioning, amazing, impulsive 
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stuff cf youth which passes through our schools. 
“Continuihg city” No. There is no such thing 
as a continuing city. Let us never forget that 
there is no group in the world to whom that which 
is momentous, that which is precarious, and that 
which is beautiful, more subtly appeals, than to 
youth, and youth particularly as we see it, rising all 
about us to follow the “ gleam.” Only as poets and 
artists will you and I ever be able to swing their 
gaze to the “ whole adventure of man on earth.” 
Ana nothing less than that is our task. 

I suppose the most compelling influence that 
Jesus of Nazareth has had upon the human race 
has been his loving awareness of the potential 
powers latent in the individual. Behaviorist John 
Watson in Baltimore and competing psychologists 
in the schools of New York and London will all 
agree as to the necessity of cultivating a sense of 
“being in the presence of extraordinary possibili- 
ties.” Every dividend paid by modern psychology 
has been achieved by its power to discover possi- 
bilities in human nature. Should we not then re- 
gard each child, in the language of the New Testa- 
ment, as a “ quickening spirit”? One of the re- 
ligious education men in the City of New York 
recentiy said: “ Mentally each child will unfold 
in one of two ways. He will be either the poten- 
tial mystic intent upon distant perfection; or he 
will be the budding scientist, a lover of fact.” 

If we are to be the artists of the human soul 
we must then have that “intense constructiveness 
of vision which goes beyond objects of physical 
sight.” What a tremendous organization educators 
have built up, how tangible most of it is, what 
enormous budgets you possess; what programs 
can be set down in black and white or outlined 
upon square miles of wall space. What diagrams | 
and charts of organization-responsibility you can 
spin out, what great lecture halls you can crowd 
with thousands of youths, and yet it is all as dust 
and ashes unless coupled with it there is the 
power to see that the whole of it is simply a 
single tool and that you are using the tool to hew 
and carve from the future that shape and form of 
a new civilization which is clear beyond physical 
vision. Unless you men and women can visualize 
something greater than the machine, then the souls 
that come out of your system will probably have 
the earmarks of the machine. Unless in our own 
minds and hearts we can develop that power of 
spiritual insight which the great artists had, this city 
in which we live will not be continuing; ’twill be 
a corpse. Nor will there be left any poet or archi- 
tect within it capable of seeking a greater city to 
come. 

You indeed have no continuing city, you seek one 
to come. You would not be leaders unless you 
dreamed of greater achievements just over the 
horizon. I am convinced that you seek something 
greater. I am convinced that it is coming. 
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How National Music Week Aids Schools 


By KENNETH S§S. CLARK 
Assistant Secretary, National Music Week Committee 


HATEVER benefits school music thereby 

benefits the children who are the objective of 
that musical training. One great service which has 
been performed by the Music Week movement has 
been that of setting up for the schools an occasion 
upon which they could turn the spotlight upon 
their musical instruction. As John W. Beattie 
of Northwestern University pointed out some time 
ago, it is only common sense for the school music 


supervisor to make the school music function as . 


much as possible in the life of the community. He 
reminded his hearers that the music supervisors 
and school teachers in general have a very justi- 
fiable aspiration toward a higher salary, more ade- 
quate equipment for their school work and other 
essentials which mean money. Upon what does 
such an additional provision of funds depend? It 
depends upon the support of a public opinion favor- 
able to the school music work. By whom is that 
opinion exerted? It is by the voters, who are the 
parents and friends of the school children. In 
many cases those voters have not the least knowl- 


edge as to the efficacy of the school music work in 


their town. 

A solution of that problem has been provided 
by the Music Week. The process is somewhat 
that of bringing the mountain to Mahomet. Com- 
ing, as it does, in the week beginning on the first 
Sunday in May, the celebration serves as a sum- 
ming up of the entire season of school music in- 
struction. Those schools which wish to make the 
most of the opportunity not only take the school 
music out into the community by giving public per- 
formances but invite the parents and friends of the 
children to the school buildings to witness the 
actual music instruction. This is done through a 
parents’ music day, with a prize offered to the 
school attracting the most visitors. The children 
urge their parents to attend in order that their 
school may win the prize. A similar method is 
that of inviting the public to attend the regular 
music classes throughout the week. A schedule 
of these is run in the newspaper so that the 
* parents who may wish to visit the schools on a 
particular day may know what classes are in 
operation. Further directions for planning these 
ard other special events are found in the leaflet, 
“Special Activities for Schools During National 
Music Week,” obtainable free from the National 
Music Week Committee, 45 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 

Schools are urged to tune in with the keynote 
of the coming National Music Week, May 5-1 


which is a greater degree of active music-making 
on the part of people in general. This plan calls 
for an inter-relation of schools and homes, children 
and parents, to the advantage of public school 
music. The activities recommended for this pur- 
pose include not only parents’ music days but dis- 
cussions or debates on phases of school music 
before parent-teacher associations or clubs, home 
guidance of children’s music training on the part of 
parents, school ensembles for home music hours, 
American history through music, with its eras illus- 
trated by study and assembly singing of traditional 
American songs, by the presenting of chronological 
programs and by musical quiz games; massed con- 
certs ef bands, orchestras, or piano ensembles and 
playing by groups of simpler instruments suitable 
as stepping stones to the regular orchestral or band 
instruments. 

Source material for carrying out any of these 
suggestions is available free, in single copies, from 
the committee. 


Delicious 


Acid Drinks 


prepared 

without lemons 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a real body- 
building substitute for lemon or lime juice in 


the preparation of refres acid drinks. It is 
very convenient to have at and a most 


wholesome addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s willserve in 
place of the juice of one and one half lemons. 
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If Education Were a Business 
By ARTHUR DEAN 


Imagine, gentle reader, reading an advertisement presented as fol- 
lows :— 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: This store is run according to the ideas 
of the manager without reference to what the public thinks or wants. It 
is open for five days in the week, shuts up for ten weeks in the summer. 
Sells only to young people and begins business at 9 A. M. and stops at 3 
P.M. You may need something we have on our shelves, but it is too much 
bother for us to sell it to you, so we insist that you trade elsewhere. 


Now, folks, wouldn’t that announcement kill any business? 

And yet in substance that was once the attitude of the greatest busi- 
ness in the world — the education of our people. The schoolhouse was 
open for business for a few hours a day for five days in the week, shut up 
in summer and limited its sale of goods to children only. 

We are beginning to get a new conception of this business of sell- 
ing education and new light on the sort of folks who might make our most 
desirable customers. 

Just as the storekeeper hustles to get the trade of the people who 
have money to spend, so the schools are beginning to reach out for people 
who have strong incentives behind them to acquire education. 

The old-fashioned educational store-keeper dealt only with young 
people who had to come to his store whether they wanted to or not. Quite 
frankly he didn’t want to bother with those customers with whom he 
wasn’t obliged to deal. 

The result was that they went elsewhere and paid high prices for 
the same goods. They patronized his competitors — the correspondence 
schools, college extension classes, private libraries, commercially managed 
vocational schools and book clubs. 

Now educational managers see the error of their ways. Evening 
schools, summer schools and part-time classes represent their attempts 
to satisfy customers. 


A SCHOOL FOR PARENTS 

Now for the latest and best educational development so far. An 
Evening School for Parents! And why not? Why shouldn’t parents fol- 
low in the footsteps of their children? They imitate youngsters’ hair- 
cuts, skirts and sports. Why not also learn swimming, color photography, 
music, languages, dramatic and the plastic arts? Why not use the schools 
that they, as taxpayers, pay for by taking up anything that strikes their 
fancy in the realm of modern education? 

The parents of children who attend the experimental school run in 
connection with Columbia University are having an educational frolic. 
Raised on doses of the three R’s, they are discovering the values of mod- 
ern methods and having a grand time doing it. In the class there are 
Elmer Davis, the writer; Countess Morner, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
wives of college professors, a group of bankers and judges — everybody 
and anybody. 

Here’s a hint for public school advertising :— 

THIS STORE IS OPEN EVERY DAY AND EVERY NIGHT IN THE WEEK, 
FROM 8 A. M. UNTIL 10 P. M. TO ANYBODY OF ANY AGE WHO WANTS ANY- 


THING FROM OUR SHELVES WHICH HELPS THEM TO LIVE BETTER AND 


aad THEMSELVES MORE, IF WE HAVEN’T WHAT YOU WANT ASK 


Copyright. 
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Fagots and Ashes 


Once there was a glassmaker who 
lived in an ancient kingdom on the 
shores of a salt sea. The glassmaker 
was a gentle man who dreamed dreams 
of beautiful things and then caught 
his dreams in his molten glass so won- 
derfully that kings came from far and 
near to buy his wares. In order to 
keep his fires going the glassmaker 
hired a boy to drive a mule every 
morning to the woods; bring back a 
load of branches about noon and then 
spend the rest of the daylight carrying 
off the ashes, in closely-woven wicker 
baskets. Boys came and went, as the 
years passed, but the poor old mule 
never ceased in his labors, of carrying 
fuel and carting off the ashes. His 
patient spirit was satisfied with a few 
mouthfuls of grass snatched from the 
side of the road as he walked along, 
or an hour of drowsing in the sun 
while his back was being burdened, 
or a cool draught of water from the 
spring that spouted up under an 
ancient oak near the dumping ground. 

From the forest to the fires and 
from the fires to the ashheap a trail 
was gradually worn deep and hard by 
the mule’s hoofs. Not far away 
from the glassmaker’s shop was a 
great volcano. From its top always 
waved a feathery plume of smoke. 
Without warning the fires within sud- 
denly gathered themselves together 
and burst forth, overwhelming the 
country and burying the glassblower, 
his workship and all its beautiful glass. 
The faithful mule with a load of 
faggots on his back was buried under 
falling ashes on the forest’s edge. 

That was a long time ago, but yes- 
terday scientists, while digging away 
the lava, came upon the kiln of the 
glassblower. Its precious glasses were 
unbroken. Their beauty filled the 
souls of the scientists with wonder. 
In some marvelous way nature had 
carried on the glassblower’s plans for 
beautifying his work, and had given a 
lustre as from a million rainbows to 
each piece of fragile glass. It was as 
though God, himself, had touched the 
work of this humble man_ with 
heavenly splendor. 

The scientists, with slow and painful 
labor following the worn trail one 
way, found the ashheap and its broken 
and discarded treasures of glass; fol- 
lowing the trail the other way they 
came upon the body of the donkey. 


Strangely enough every faggot was. 


still in place upon his back, and he, 
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himself, had been preserved from de- 
cay by the falling ashes. His eyes 
were closed as he stood there. He 
seemed to be asleep. As the outside 
air reached him he slowly crumpled 
down into dust. 

There is something infinitely pathetic 
in the thought of the faithful old 
donkey spending his years carrying 
first the faggots to the fire and then, 
afterwards, carrying off the ashes, but 
the thought is relieved somewhat by 
the lustre and beauty of the glass gob- 
lets that resulted from his toil. . In 
them is reflected the glory and gleam 
of an immortal spirit toiling in a 
creative task, in which an humble don- 
key had a lasting and important part. 


Poets of the New Era 

Not long ago I talked with a re- 
viewer of books about the spirit of the 
new age. The question of modern 
poetry arose and my reviewer friend 
remarked: “The poetry of the day is 
poor stuff. It lacks vitality. It runs 
to picture writing.” 

I could not agree with my friend 
in this. As I recalled my wanderings 
among modern poets it seemed to me 
that in their writings was appearing a 
wonderful appreciation of the spiritual 
realities back of matter. I picked up 
a book of modern verse and turned, 
almost at random, to the following 
noble lines :— 

MAN POSSESSED 

By William Rose Benet 

I know some force is mighty, some 
force I cannot reach. 

I know that words are said to me that 
are not said with speech. 

My heart has learned a lesson that I 
can never teach. 

Only this I know, that I am overtaken 

By a swifter runner Whose breath is 
never shaken, 

That I follow on His pace, and that 
round me, as I waken, 

Are the headlands of home and the 
blue sea swinging 

And the flowers of the valleys their 
fresh scents, flinging 

And the prophets and the poets, with 
their singing—with their sing- 
ing. 

Surely the man who wrote this was 
plumbing the deeps of an uncharted 
sea. His mind was reaching down 
through matter and past shining suns 
to the sources, from which worlds flow 
as water flows down out of the high 
hills. In vain do we look among the 
poets of the past for anything so 
deeply spiritual. The beginnings that 
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we trace in the wonderful writings of 
Wordsworth are rising before our very 
eyes into new worlds and _ continents 
in the writings of present-day men 
and women. Mankind, through its. 
prophets and its poets, is learning the 
mightiness, of the spiritual force be- 
hind all things, is learning the lesson 
that only God can teach and is follow- 
ing on His pace, seeing Him, with 
newly wakened eyes, in even the most 
trifling things of daily life. 


Golden Reeds 

The big golden reeds of the pipe 
organ filled the front of the church. 
Every eye was lifted to them during 
the entire service. How neatly they 
were arranged; the big reed in the 
centre and whole rows of reeds each a 
little smaller than the other running 
down to the tiny shrill reeds at the far 
ends. The service was over; the peo- 
ple had filed out. The plop! plop! of 
water dripping from the eaves of the 
church was the only sound to break 
the stillness. 
“Tt was a huge success,” boomed the 
big reed suddenly; “how the people 
applauded ;—you are all to be con- 
gratulated, my dears, on your lovely 


tones.” “We are really very impor- 
tant people,” said the next largest 
reed. “One needs but look at our 


gold-plated chests to see that. These 
men creatures don’t plate unimportant 
things with gold;—they don’t put un- 
important things into important places,,. 
I can tell you. Without us this church 
would be a dead and barren place. We 
fill it with life and music and 
romance.” 

“That is true,” said the big reed, 
“but here comes that old organist. I 
wonder who the friend is he has with 
him! I wonder if he will look up at 
us as he passes. He, alone, pays no 
attention to us. It is as though we did 
not live. Instead, he fusses about over 
that keyboard that is all stringed up 
to that dusty, musty, dry-as-a-chip 
little box under the platform of the 
pulpit. I have often wondered what 
insignificant sort of person lives in 
the dark, hidden, as it were, in such a 
shameful way.” 

The organist and his friend paused’ 
at the front of the church. The friend 
looked up at the neat golden pipes. He 
laughed. “Those pipes,” he said, “are 
just like a lot of people who are high 
and mighty in world affairs. They 
wear all the gold plate and think they 
make the music to which the world 
moves, when, as a matter of fact, they 
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amount to nothing, — behind them Deep in unfathomable mines 


somewhere, some dingy clerk, some 
poorly paid salaried man, slaves and 
thinks and achieves the thing for 
which they get the credit. The world 
is full of such hypocrites, and the com- 
mon people take it all in and look at 
the gold medals and the gold braid 
and the high and mighty positions 
and exclaim: ‘What mighty folks these 
are.’ Now as for me, I'd rather have 


you show me the workings of that - 


wonderful instrument hidden away in 
the dust under the pulpit floor.” 

When they had gone the little reeds 
looked at the big reeds, but the big 
reeds looked straight ahead into the 
gloom. 


Light Out of Darkness 


Here is a noble poem—from which, 
as from a clear, sparkling brook, every 
thinking soul should drink and be re- 
freshed. Thus can each one of us be- 
come a sharer in the glory of the poet’s 
dream. What nuggets of pure spiritual 
gold lie within our reach in the stream 
bed of this noble brook whose source is 
in the poet’s soul and whose outlet is 
the immeasurable ocean of God’s 
created universe. 


LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS 
God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


Courses of Study in Science and Geography 


Of. never-failing skill, 
He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will. 


* * * 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour ; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain; 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain. 
—Cowper. 


Unfolding Wings 


In a corner of my house, on the 
southern side, where the warm sun 
reaches it every day, hangs a beautiful 
little green gem box which learned 
people call by the lovely name of chrys- 
alis. As a matter of fact this gem 
box is more wonderful than anything 
ever made by the hands of man. It is 
chiseled and shaped to exactly suit the 
purpose for which it is made, and yet 
it is touched with such mystic glory 
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that the study of it floods the most 
learned soul with wonder. There is a 
pale golden spot at the very top of it. 
What purpose does that golden spot 
serve? The grub that made it is hid- 
den underneath the pale gem shell and 
can not see it. The chrysalis would be 
apparently as useful without the gor- 
geous ornaments that decorate it. As I 
looked at the gem box yesterday I 
made out the shape of folded wings. 
There they were, giving a lovely curve 
to the chrysalis itself. As I looked 
and studied the thought came to me, 
“Here, indeed, is a lesson from the 
master’s hand; here are the folded 
wings resting and waiting within re- 
straining walls of tenderest tissue. A 
silent growth is going on within, that 
has for its purpose the breaking of the 
chrysalis and the spreading of these 
folded wings. I see but the promise 
of wings, the purpose for which the 
wings grow is hidden in the thought of 
God.” Then my mind turned to the 
growing boy or girl. In each I saw 
another chrysalis. In each I saw the 
folded wings and the glory of the 
golden spot upon the clear high brow. 
In each I saw the vision growing, 
shaping the wings and lending strength 
to them and through them to the finer 
thing within before which life spreads 
its garden spots. 

If each unfolding spirit but knew 
the glory of its waiting wings! 


Course of Study in Science for Horace Mann School, 


Grades I to VI 


By Geratp S. Craic, Associate in Natural Sciences, Teachers College, 


A course that embodies recent developments in elementary science. It 
assists the teacher with little training in science by providing with each 


Columbia University 


unit of instruction a background of information. 


Grades Iand IT, Grades III and IV, Grades Vand VI. Price, 90 cents each 


Horace Mann Course of Study in Geography 
For Primary, Intermediate Grades, and Junior High School 


By DeForest STutt, Associate in Geography, Teachers College, 


This course is more than a mere outline course of study. It includes a 
manual of helpful suggestions for teachers and a number of illustrations 
In addition there are fourteen illus- 
trations of actual classroom procedures contributed by the teachers who 


of professionalized subject matter. 


In Three Separate Booklets: 


Columbia University 


conducted the classes. 


In one volume, 300 pages. 


Cloth bound, $2.25 per copy 
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New York Girls 
Obtain Own Jobs 

More than a fifth of the girls in the 
continuation schools of New York 
State found their own jobs when they 
left full-time schools, according to a 
survey just made by Dr. L. A. Wilson, 
assistant commissioner of education. 
Nearly the same proportion, Dr. Wil- 
son discovered, obtained work through 
friends, and a slightly smaller pro- 
portion enlisted the aid of relatives 
when they started out to find work. 
The continuation schools, through 
their placement officers and teachers, 
assisted five and one-half per cent. of 
the girls in obtaining work, Mr. Wil- 
son said; four per cent. of the girls 
answer want advertisements, and 2.2 
consult employment agencies. Only a 
negligible number use the state em- 
ployment agencies. 


Boston University’s 
Fame is Enhanced 

Boston University now has forty- 
eight graduates serving as college or 
university presidents and seventy-three 
living graduates who have served in a 
similar capacity, according to the an- 
nouncement of Robert F. Mason, 
alumni secretary. The university's 
record was increased recently with the 
appointment of Bowman F. Stockwell 
25 to the presidency of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine, and the appointment of Dr. 
William R. Ward ’26 to head Port 
Arthur College at Port Arthur, Texas. 
The latter post was formerly held by 
another Boston University man, Ar- 
thur J. Price, Theology ‘22. 


Lithuanian Schools 
Show Fewer Pupils 

A reduction of 1,000 pupils in the 
“middle schools” in Lithuania is re- 
corded in statistics for 1928, which 
have just been issued. Whereas there 
were 22,734 children in these schools 
in 1927, there were only 21,766 in 1928. 
The percentage of Jewish children, 
however, rose by 1 per cent to 23.2 of 
the whole in this period, while the per- 
centage for all other nationalities ex- 
cept Russian shows a decrease. The 
Russian figure is, fractionally higher. 


“Daylight Savings” 
Plan at College 

An experiment in “daylight saving” 
education will be tried this summer at 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas. More than 3,000 stu- 
dents will get up with the sun five 
mornings a week to attend classes be- 
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ginning at 6 o'clock. Afternoons will 
be devoted to study and evenings to 
recreation. Floodlights will light up 
the athletic field for night sports. 
Movies will be shown in an open-air 
theatre. The “daylight saving” pro- 
gram was devised to accommodate 
what is. expected to be the school’s 
largest enrollment. 


Spread of Malnutrition 
Noted in School Children 


Malnutrition is increasing among 
New York school children a recent 
survey carried on by the Children’s 
Aid Society at its nine school health 
centres indicate. Nearly one-fifth of 
the children examined during the cur- 
rent year by Dr. E. Willis Kobler, 
consulting physician for the health 
centres, have been found to be suffer- 
ing from a marked degree of malnu- 
trition or rickets, whereas, a year ago 
less than one-sixth of the children who 
attended the centres were  mal- 
nourished. Every effort to decrease 
the amount of the malnutrition is be- 
ing made by the society by serving an 
increasing number of nourishing 
lunches at its health centres. More 
than 228,000 lunches were served last 
year and more than 150,000 have been 
served already this, year. 


Society Studies 
Chinese Literature 

The American Council of Learned 
Societies, which has undertaken ex- 
tensive research into Chinese culture, 
will start work at once on important 
bibliographies, surveys of Chinese 
literature, a catalogue of Far Eastein 
manuscripts in the United States and 
a series of monographs on Chinese 
subjects. Believing. that American 
apathy regarding China and her cul- 
ture has reached the turning point the 
council will urge upon American uni- 
versities, the need of including Chinese 
in their regular studies. The committee 
in charge includes the most eminent 
American authorities in this field. 


Higher Education 
Tendencies Scored 

Scoring the extreme democratic 
tendencies of higher education in the 
United States, which, “by extending 
the rights of the individual, lowers the 
standard of culture,” Ernesto Nelson, 
chairman of the board of education 
in Argentina and head of the present 
delegation of Argentine educators to 
America, outlined ways in which 
America might welf turn toward the 
Latin-American republic for educa- 
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tional improvement. “The big dif- 
ference between Argentine and Ameri- 
can education lies in the matter of re- 
strictive measures,” said Mr. Nelson. 
“The university occupies a more im- 
portant part in South American life 
than in North American. With the 
university degree leading to many 
government positions, educational re- 
quirements are more and more severe, 
a high price is placed on culture, and 
social prestige goes hand in hand with 
university training. The educational 
process is thus highly selective. Here 
in America you continually make edu- 
cation easier for the individual, and 
lower the standard of your culture, 
with the result that cultural zest and 
yearning for intellectual food is in 
danger of being lost. Culture is made 
the servant of the individual, rather 
than the individual the servant of 
culture.” 


Women of India 
Need Education 


Only twenty-one out of every 1,000 
women in India are literate and even 
this literacy is of a rudimentary type, 
according to Dowager Rani Lali 
Kumari (of Mundi), who presided 
over the third All-India Women's Con- 
ference on Educational Reform at 
Patna. She emphasized the need of 
directing educational progress along 
sound lines, In her opinion, the ques- 
tion of the educational progress of the 
women of India is bound up intimately 
with the improvement of social con- 
ditions. The best of their educational 
program must come to naught and all 
their resolutions would be futile if the 
women could not come out of 
“Purdah” and have the benefits of 
light and air, if little girls continued 
to be hustled into marriage before 
they had laid the foundations of the 
most rudimentary education, and 
women were handicapped as at present 
by disabilities of various kinds, pre- 
venting them from reaching the full 
rights of knowledge and experience 
of which they are capable. 


Include United States 
In German Exchange 


The German Students’ Association 
and the German Academic Institute 
for Study Trips in Berlin have de- 
cided to extend to America the stu- 
dent-exchange arrangement heretofore 
in force with England and France. 
Free board and lodging during the 
vacations will be arranged for in both 
countries. 
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English First 
In Diplomacy 

The question of languages for in- 
ternational conferences was one of the 
first subjects discussed by Owen D. 
Young and J. P. Morgan when they 
landed in France as American experts 
for the conference to fix German 
reparations payments. Fully two- 
thirds of the discussion in the con- 
ference room has been in English. 
Two of the three interpreters con- 
stantly in attendance have had little 
labor. Only the French interpreter 
has frequently been used. Though 
five of the seven countries represented 
are non-English-speaking lands, the 
financial experts of all except two are 
almost as fluent in English as in their 
native tongue. French still clings to 
its claim as the language of diplomacy. 
The first Dawes plan was written in 
English. Its successor, to be worked 
out by the committee now sitting, un- 
questionably will be written in the 
same language. They may be sub- 
mitted as evidence that in the realm of 
quasi-political international business 
conferences which have become an 
institution of reconstruction days, 
French has been forced to second 
place. 


Medical College 
Popular in Virginia 

The Virginia Medical College is one 
of the most popular medical institu- 
tions in the state as shown by the fact 
that of the one hundred and one coun- 
ties in the commonwealth  eighty- 
seven of them are represented in the 
student body during the present year. 
Twenty-one other states and five for- 
eign countries are represented also. 
For the current session there are over 
eight hundred students in the various 
departments, 


Independent Regime 
By Women College Graduates 
Dr. J. Laurence Meader, just in- 
stalled as president of Russell Sage 
College, in his inaugural address, com- 
pared the present status of women 
with that of the great-grandmother 
of the present generation who, “after 
mastering her ‘reader’ and a fine 
shaded Spencerian hand, had learned 
all that it was ladylike for a Christian 
female to know. Today 300,000 young 
women throng American colleges, 
studying on a parity with their -broth- 
ers. There is a danger of developing 
on the part of our young women in 
college a growing sense of independ- 
ence of others, a lack of concern 
with regard to the activities and 
agencies of social living. There is a 
danger that we shall graduate young 
women who are actuated by a selfish 
desire to make a name and a place for 
themselves in life, even at the expense 
of others, if necessary. There is a 


danger that our students will learn to 
pursue their agreeable intellectual 
activities utterly oblivious of the needs 
and strivings of their fellowmen.” 


Manuscript Preferred 
By Teachers to Script 


Today the form of writing which 
the early monks and_ professional 
scribes used is being given close study 
as a possible substitute for script. “The 
most natural and the easiest form of 
writing for a child to learn,” de- 
clares Miss Gertrude Hildreth, psy- 
chologist and associate in the research 
department of Lincoln School, an ex- 
perimental school connected with 
Teachers College, “is that employed 
by the early manuscript writers. We 
have found that children are able to 
write legibly and with better under- 
standing at a much earlier age by us- 
ing the new method. In our experi- 
ments we have found that it takes 
more time to write manuscript, but 
English deductions, where that form 
has been taught longer, are that it is 
actually speedier.” In addition to the 
Lincoln School, several New York 
private schools, the Bronxville schools 
and one or two schools in the West 
are teaching the revived form of writ- 
ing. In this, the United States is fol- 
lowing the lead taken by England, 
which has progressed in experimenta- 
tion to a point where its leading edu- 
cators are convinced that all writing, 
commercial and otherwise, should be 
in manuscript rather than in the pres- 
ent form. 


Chinese Encyclopedia 
Obtained by McGill 

A literary treasure of the Orient, a 
first edition of the oldest printed 
Chinese encyclopedia, a work of 5,000 
volumes exclusive of twenty volumes 
of index, weighing two tons, is now in 
possession of the Gest Chinese Re- 
search Library at McGill University. 
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“Chin Ting Ku Chin T’u Shue Chi 

Ch'eng,” as the work is called, is a 
collection of writings and illustrations, 
estimated to contain between three and 
four times as much matter as the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. The number of Chinese 
characters is about 40,000,000 and 100: 
Chinese characters are the equivalent 
of about 150 English words. The 
compilation of the Encyclopedia began 
in 1686, by imperial edict, during the 
reign of the Manchu Emperor Kang 
Hsi, and occupied forty years. Its 
completion was announced to _ the 
throne in an address dated the twenty- 
seventh day of the twelfth moon of the 
third year of Emperor Yung Cheng, 
1726. According to tradition 100 
copies were printed by the use of 
movable copper type and distributed as. 
gifts among the imperial princes and 
high officials. In 1862 about 250 more 
copies were printed by the Chinese 
Foreign Office. 


Albania King Orders 
Unity in Language 

King Zogu of Albania, who is a 
Moslem and a man with European con- 
ceptions and tastes, has decreed, like 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha in Angora, 
that Arabic letters are an anachronism 
and that modern Latin characters must 
be substituted. A commission of Al- 
banian professors has been appointed! 
to unify the Albanian language, which 
is a strange mixture of Oriental dia- 
lects, and create one that shall be 
spoken from west to east and from 
north to south. Albania’s first dic- 
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POST-CONVENTION NEWS! 


No sooner back in the office than along comes this letter:— 
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Our order book includes shipments for 17 states. This means 
many new friends for ARLO in 1929. 
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tionary was printed 300 years ago, but 
a new one is now in preparation. The 
groundwork of the Albanian language 
js Indo-European, but a large number 
of words have been borrowed from 
Latin, Italian, Greek and Slavonic. 
Every edtrcated Albaman speaks and 
writes the tongue of Skanderbeg, but 
the masses are still illiterate. Greek or 
Turkish is spoken by the old generation 
of Albanians, but Albanian is being 
taught to the rising generation in the 
schools, which have been increased ten- 
fold since 1912. As Albania is too 
poor to have high schools and universi- 
ties, over a thousand students are 
studying abroad at the government's 
expense. 
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OBJECTIVES of the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition are twofold — geo- 
graphical and scientific. Apart from 
flying to the South Pole he will try to 
determine whether Antarctica is one 
mass of land or two islands, or a group 
of islands bound together by the ice- 
cap. Scientific work will embrace 
meteorological studies, the collecting of 
fossils and specimens from rock out- 
croppings, experimental work in radio 
transmission, in magnetism, and the 
causes of that remarkable phenomenon, 
the aurora australis. 


SHINTOISM, Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism are generally considered 
religions of Japan, but a native of that 
country can be a follower of all three 
faiths without conflict. Buddhism in- 
corporated the worship of Shinto 
deities into the Buddhist pantheon, and 
also taught a way of salvation un- 
developed in the Shinto faith, whose 
principal teaching was service to the 
emperor and honor to the gods. Con- 
fucianism, on the other hand, offers 
precepts and rules to follow in ‘daily 
life, and is considered largely a code 
of ethics. 


FEW WHO BUY their yearly 
calendar know that six years’ co-opera- 
tive work by the best astronomers in 
five leading nations, is necessary to en- 
sure its accuracy. Thus the first cal- 
culations for 1933 were begun in Au- 
gust, 1927, by experts in Greenwich 
Observatory and the Nautical Almanac 
office. They work out for all nations 
the right ascension and declination of 
the sun, moon and eighty-four of the 
fixed stars at each of the twenty-four 
hours for each day in the year. 


CONSTANTINOPLE is tolerant 
of motion pictures depicting Occidental 
life and morals, but the Anatolian 
provinces are frequently scandalized. 
Following an amorous passage in a 
recent screen presentation the com- 
mander of the town’s militia burst into 
the operator's booth and gave the 
operator a cuffing and tore the film to 
shreds. He was cheered by the veiled 
women in the audience, but the younger 
generation howled for the picture to be 
continued. 


ROMAN society women, including 
many of the foremost Italian aristo- 
crats, have banded together to evolve, 
promote and support a purely Italian 
style in women’s fashions. To set an 
example, they all bind themselves to 
wear no clothes which are not made in 
Italy by Italian workers with Italian 
materials on Italian designs. 
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MACHINERY is multiplying the 
capacity of one pair of hands. As 
power the average man is worth only 
one and one-half cents an hour. The 
man with the hoe is passing. In his 
stead we have the man with power. The 
tractor farmer can plow from four to 
twelve times as many acres as the man 
with the two-horse team. He can 
cultivate and harvest six times as much 
as by former methods. 


EXPENDITURES of $9,433,604 
on behalf of the Republican ticket in 
the last national campaign, and of 
$7,152,511 for the Democratic ticket— 
including in both instances national 
and state expenses—were reported by 
the Senate Campaign Funds Investi- 
gating Committee. These expenditures 
do not include money spent by district, 
county, city, ward and precinct organ- 
izations. 


JAZZ is only on the surface, super- 
ficial, according to Henry Morgenthau, 
former Ambassador to Turkey, who 
says he was amazed in traveling across 
the continent to find a deep undercur- 
rent of spirituality in the people’s mind. 
“Delve deep and you find a conscious- 
ness of disgust with the crass mater- 
ialism of the day. There are signs 
everywhere of a great awakening, a 
spiritual revival,” he asserts. 


ENTIRE BANKING business of 
the British Isles is conducted by six- 
teen joint stock banks. Five of these 
do eighty-five per cent. of all the busi- 
ness. At the end of 1927 the sixteen 
banks had a total of 9,381 branches in 
England, and 7,970 belonged to the 
“Big Five.” The total assets under 
control of the “Big Five” approximate 
$10,000,000,000. 


ONE SEES more beautiful and 
beautifully dressed women in America 
than in Europe, according to Claude 
Anet, noted French editor. American 
women have a passion for learning, he 
discovered, and they have succeeded 
in building a wall between themselves 
and their menfolk. “Visit the New 
York restaurants and you will never 
see men and women together at lunch 


MEMBERS of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have started 17,273 bills to 
date on their way through the legisla- 
tive machinery during the Seventieth 
Congress. During the first session 
14,143 bills were introduced and during 
the short session, which ended on 
March 4, 3,130 were introduced. Of 
the total only 2,716 have been reported 
by committees. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW BY CASES. 
By Harold E. Cowan, Dedham, 
Mass., High School; Margaret F. 
Shea, Boston High School for Girls; 
George A. Morin, member Massa- 
chusetts Bar. Cloth. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 

It would not be easy to find three 
persons better equipped to prepare a 
book of this kind for school use than 
these three. 

There is a serious and intelligent 
demand for such a text on Commer- 
cial Law for high school use. It must 
meet the most searching criticism of 
the best lawyers. It must be created 
primarily by a high school teacher of 
recognized ability and _ specialist in 
this subject, and it must be phrased 
by an expert in the art of using lan- 
guage that needs no interpreter. No 
better representatives. of the three 
classes could be asked for than these. 

Law is an evolutionary system built 
up by the accumulated experience of 
ages, and tends to evolve a code of 
moral conduct. In the warp of any 
school:course should always be inter- 
woven a woof of honesty, fair deal- 
ing, and in every way a moral con- 
duct. 


MODERN LIFE ARITHMETIC. 
By John Guy Fowlkes, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Thomas 
Theodore Goff, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, Normal School. Book One, Third 
and Fourth Grades. 435 pages. 
Book Two, Fifth and Sixth Grades, 
402 pages. Book Three, Seventh 
and Eighth Grades, 445 pages. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
The name of the series characterizes 

the purpose of the series. There has 

been an heroic exclusion of everything 
not in use today. There is no more 
use of old stuff from discarded series. 

The principle, methods and devices 

have been given the acid test of time- 

liness. 

The books not only insist upon 
timeliness but upon respecting the in- 
terest of the students. For instance, 
in Book Two, which stretches its range 
from fifth to seventh grade, the ex- 
amples and problems deal with base- 
ball, track athletics, selling papers, 
making fudge, waffles, ice cream, fruit 
cake, and every other interest of boys 
and girls from nine to eleven years of 
age. 

Book Three is creative in its ex- 
amples and problems. They deal with 
every conceivable personal, family, 


Ge BOOK TABLE 
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neighborhood, township, city, county, 
state, and national affair. 

The spirit of modernism awakens 
the interest of youth in everything, 
everywhere. Just as the adolescent 
youth expands his knowledge and in- 
terests, so Book,.Three keeps a lap 
ahead of the seventh and eighth 
grades so as to keep them on edge in 
school as they are sure to be out of 
school. 

In methods, devices, typography, 
illustrations and all technique, “Mod- 
ern” is the slogan. 


OUTDOOR ADVENTURES. By 
Albert E. Shirling, Teachers Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Missouri. Illus- 
trated by H. Boylston Dummer. 
Cloth. 250 pages. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, and Chicago: 
World Book Company. 

School reading is now vital as it 
never was before 1920. The Project 
Method magnified and glorified in the 
first two decades of this century places 
things seen and done above things 
read. We organized, classified and 
adjusted projects to the age, environ- 
ment and natural interest of pupils. 

We are now organizing, classifying 
and adjusting the school and out-of- 
school reading of pupils to the age, en- 
vironment and personal interests of 
children. 

No sensible course of study re- 
quires the same reading of all children 
in any grade, or any reading the 
same for all grades. 

“Outdoor Adventures” ties up read- 
ing and projects ideally as well as 
really, and appeals to universal inter- 
ests in a captivating way. We can 
imagine no reader for children from 
eight to ten in school or home that 
would be more attractive or ‘valuable 
than this. 


MOTHER GOOSE BOOK. A Work 
and Play Book for Silent Reading. 
By Emma Miller Bolenius and 
Marion George Kellogg. Illustrated 
by Gustaf Tenggren. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
Mother Goose was never as much 

alive as she is today. This “Mother 

Goose Book” will probably have more 

readers, in five years than any Mother 

Goose Book had in fifty years in the 

nineteenth century. Certainly no 


“Mother Goose Books” ever published 
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in the nineteenth century had as much 
art, beauty and fascination as are in 
this book copyrighted in 1929. 

Nor is this all. There are more 
highly significant professional sug- 
gestions of principles, methods and 
devices for having children learn many 
things that they will not forget in 
these 120 lessons About Baby, About 
Birds, About Farm Animals, About 
Boys and Girls, About Eating Times, 
About Pets, About Grown-Ups and 
About Work. 


GUIDANCE FOR YOUTH. A Text- 
book. By Frank G. Davis, Buck- 
nell University, and B. Carnall 
Davis. Cloth. Illustrated. 386 
pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
San Francisco: Giun and Company. 
This book will help school systems 

to induce adolescent youth to com- 

plete a school course that will prepare 
them to be good for something to 
themselves and to society. 

We have no patience with the popu- 
lar impression that schools fail to be 
useful in preparing those who com- 
plete even a junior high school course 
to earn a reasonable living, but we 
think it highly necessary that guid- 
ance be improved and _ intensified. 
Even from the seventh grade onward 
the school should be expected to have 
in mind the self-support of every child 
whether he expects to go to college or 
not. 

Every graded school system should 
have some one specially qualified and 
deeply interested to see to it that all 
teachers of junior and senior high 
schools are toned up to an apprecia- 
tion of responsibility for having every 
student who needs attention guided 
skilfully industrially as well as socially 
with a view to success in life. 

Teachers are now required to ob- 
serve every child's physical condition 
so that none shall escape immediate 
medical attention if there is any indi- 
cation of physical anxiety. 

It is fully as important that every 
teacher shall have some one to report 
to if there are indications of likeli- 
hood that a student needs guidance 
socially or industrially. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. By Pick- 
ens E. Harris, University of Pitts- 
burgh. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley’s “Introduction” 
says: “The book is distinguished by 4 
scholarship that is meticulous but far 
from pedantic. Its treatment of moot 
questions is both exceptionally well 
informed and eminently fair.” 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


No, Siree! 

Two colored gentlemen were en- 
gaged in conversation when one of 
them became very much annoyed by 
the persistent attentions of a large fly. 

“Sam, whut kin’ o’ fly am dis?” 

“Dat am a hossfly.” 

“Whut am a hoss-fly?” 

“A hoss-fly ama fly that buzzes 
‘round cows n’ hosses n’ jackasses.” 

“You ain’t makin’ out for to call me 
no jackass?” 

“No, I ain’t makin’ out to call you 
no jackass, but you cain’t fool dem 
hoss-flies.” 


Free From That 


“Has your husband any hobbies?” 
asked the neighbor who was calling. 

“No,” said Mrs, Neurich, “he has 
rheumatiz a good deal, and hives now 
and then, but he ain’t never had no 
hobbies.” 


The Dusky Pedant 


Lawyer—“Can you tell me if the 
defendent was expensively garbed?” 

Rastus (a witness)—“Deed she was, 
sah. Ah knows expensive garbage 
when I sees it.” 
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NEW SAFETY RULES 
ON 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are a Safeguard to the Pupil 
From the Home to the School 


SAFEGUARD HEALTH 
Samples sent free upon request 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SAVE YOUR BOOKS 


GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


SAVE MONEY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


There’s One in Every Auto 


Young Wife (to husband fixing 
balky car) — “What’s causing the 
trouble, dear?” 

Novice—“I don’t know exactly, but 
I think it’s the exasperator.” 


Simple Essentials 


“After all,” said the ready-made 
philosopher, “the rewards of each 
day’s journey in life are three meals 
and a restful night.” 

“That’s right,” answered Mr. Chug- 
gins. “We can go on cheerfully 
enough if we are sure of three filling 
stations and a garage.” 


Fair Enough 


She had done everything wrong. 
she had disregarded the signal lights, 
then stalled in the middle of the street, 
and before starting had taken out her 
powder puff and started to apply it to 
her face. An irate traffic cop rushed 
up: “Say, lady, do you know anything 
at all about the traffic rules?” 

“Why, yes, what is it that you want 
to know?” 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Lite 
aims to develop in the student a knowle 


whether as a 


creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


EDUCATION 


ture and Pedagogy in America. It 
e of his own powers in expression, 
Degrees granted. Summer 


MASSACHUSETTS 


New Line 

Enterprising Vender—“I say, mum, 
"ave you got such a thing as a match 
you could give me?” 

Kind Lady—“I haven't one in the 
place.” 

“Well, will you buy a few boxes? I 
sells mum!” 


Same, Only Different 


Old Maid’s motto—“Never let a fool 
kiss you.” 

Flapper’s motto—“Never let a kiss. 
fool you.” 


Beware 
“It says in the Bible that Lot’s wife 
looked around and turned to salt.” 
“That's nothing. A girl got on the 
street car and six men turned to rub- 
ber.” 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
sujected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 

often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops ot Murine Night 
and Morning will protect — 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


or YOuR 
EY ES 


— 
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TEACHERS’ 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
Pertiand, Me., 415 Congress St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


EDUCATION 


AGENCIES. & 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES| 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bidg. 
Kansas City, Me., 1020 McGee St. 
Peortiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg: 
Les Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. . 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 


our New 


Agencies 


? Well qualified teach- 
BRYANT ers invited to enroll. 
Through 


1759-60 SALMON TOWER ’ phia offices we place 
11 WEST 42ND STREET New York City teachers where pro-. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ 


York and Philadel- 


fessional recognition 
and advancement are 
greatest. 


MONTANA TEACHERS AGENCY 


BAKER, MONTANA, A. George Rudolph, Mer. ENTIRE NORTHWEST 


TERRITORY, 


CHICAGO, 64 E. Jackson Boul. 
PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade 
MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Bldg. 


All Offices Members National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


For one registration in any office you join permanently all and 
can call for service at amy time without further expense. 


Exceptionally fine opportunities in wonderful suburban school 


systems and city schools. 


College Positions, all departments, for A.M.’s or better. Music 
ysical Training Teachers should get our profes- 


Teachers and Ph 
sional personnel blank. 


THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


47TH YEAR =~ 


NEW YORK, Flatiron Building 

KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life Bldg. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Chamb. 
Commerce Bldg. 


= 
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Our Playgrounds 


Editor, Journal of Education :— 

One day last summer I heard two 
men discussing the uselessness of large 
city playgrounds. They heatedly de- 
plored the huge sums spent on the 
maintenance of, and the litile results 
that accrued from, playgrounds. Being 
a veteran teacher of play I wondered 
if I was receiving my monthly pay 
check at the taxpayer’s expense, and 
giving nothing in return. 

Every person on the “inside” of 
playground work will admit that play- 
grounds are not as well attended as 
pretended, and that the teacher often 
does most of the delicate hand-work 
that is attributed to the child. But 
after these two heinous crimes are con- 
fessed he will wax eloquent over what 
he has seen accomplished on the play- 


ground. 


In games of tennis or volley-ball 
grown girls will courageously—in the 
face of overmatched strength and 
agonizing  tiredness—hold on _ for 
“Laclede,” or “Columbia,” or “Emer- 
son.” This is technically called the 
“team spirit,” but the teacher sees will- 
power developing, that will enable 
these girls to hold on a little longer 
and harder in the dangerous phases of 
life for the sake of God, or mother, 
or a similar ideal. 

When the baseball is whizzing into 
a glove and the bat is cracking, the in- 
structor realizes that here around her 
are at least nine boys who are not in- 
dulging in ungentlemanly chatter and 
deeds. 

As the teacher shows a struggling 
little girl how to finish off a doll dress 
she is making that child manipulate— 
the first task in creative work and the 
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beginning of that last great task of 
woman’s—home-making. 

As the small tot backs, backs, backs 
after a high fly she knows that no 
grinding brakes and horrid thump will 
kill a mother’s joy. 

And whether the child plays or is 
idle on the playground she knows that 
Doctor Sun—the aid of wounded 
spirits as well as diseased limbs—is 
doing his blessed work. 

Let us have our playgrounds! 

Very truly yours, 
Marie C. Civill, 

University of Missouri, 

Columbia, Mo. 


The Value of Examinations 


Editor, Journal of Education :— 

I think that most any one versed in 
the higher technique of education will 
admit that examinations are a clumsy 
and unfair means of detecting the 
amount of knowledge a student has 
about any subject, but, as yet, we have 
nothing better. 

I expect to live to see the day when 
examinations will be a relic of the old 
school, and the student’s knowledge of 
a subject will be measured by highly 
trained teachers in mind analysis with 
the help of improved standardized 
tests. Educational measurements must 
be and will be more concrete. 

Sincerely, 
W. K. Main 

Elizabethton, Tenn 


A Welcome and a Farewell 


Editor, Journal of Education :— 

Fitchburg is a wholesome civic and 
educational centre of Northern Wor- 
cester County, which is one of the 
prominent centres of the state. Its 
influence extends from Lowell and 
Nashua, N. H., to the Connecticut 
river on the west. The public schools 
have been highly efficient. Dr. J. G. 
Edgerley, superintendent for more than 
forty years, was one of the New Eng- 
land educational leaders. Dr. James 
Chalmers was promoted from the 
superintendency to the principalship of 
the State Teachers College at Fram- 
ingham. 

The State Teachers College has had 
two eminent New England educators 
as president, John G. Thompson and 
W. D. Parkinson. The latter retired 
by the age limitation of the state law. 

This year Superintendent Ernest W. 
Robinson held farewell exercises ap- 
propriate to the retirement of William 
D. Parkinson, who had been principal 
of the State Normal School of Fitch- 
burg for seventeen years, and in school - 
service in the state for half a century; 
of George F. Hubbard, director of 
Teacher Training in the State Normal 
School, and of Mary E. Gallagher, a 
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teacher in the public schools of the city 
who has been honored by having the 
school in which she has taught many 
years named for her. 

: Superinterident Robinson at the same 
time welcomed new teachers to the 
system. He was happy in both ad- 
dresses. He built his “welcome” ad- 
dress upon the educational philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer and his “Farewell” 
upon an address of G. Stanley Hall. 
The occasion will always be remem- 
bered as one of the great days in the 
life of Fitchburg, not only for the 
brilliant address of Mr. Robinson, but 
because of the spirit in which the 
teachers reacted to his “Welcome” and 
“Farewell.” 

L. E. Andrews. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


An Unusual Exhibit 


The exhibition of Webster Diction- 
aries at Cleveland attracted constant 
attention because of its historical and 
educational features. In one show 
case was displayed a copy of each of 
the great editions of the Quarto dic- 
tionary in addition to Webster's first 
dictionary, a tiny volume issued in 
1806, and the Webster Speller, the in- 
come from which supported Webster 
during the score of years he devoted 
to lexicography. The beautiful typog- 


raphy, paper, and binding of the 
1828 two-volume Quarto attracted 
most attention partly because of the 


main definition of the word “dandy,” 
at which it was cpen, “A male of the 
human species wha dresses himself like 
a doll and carries his character on his 
back.” 

Second only to the display of the 
books was the Webster desk which 
came to the Merriams from the Am- 
herst home of Noah Webster. To the 
right of the desk was shown the re- 
markable collection of medals awarded 
to Webster’s Dictionary at notable 
international expositions, first prize in 


its class having been won wherever 
exhibited. 
Wm. B.ITTNER, Inc. 


ARCHITECTS 
A record of achievement. 


430 Schools in 
105 Cities and Towns in 
28 States 

St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 8 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calla for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


TEACHERS’ AGENC 


TEACHERS WANTED 
for positions in Public 


ALBER 


43RD YEAR 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., ChicageColleges, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New YorkState Norma! Schools, 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, wn.* ete. Best schools our 
¥eots Rite Temple, let 


Schools,PrivateSchools, 
Universities, 


“clients. Send for book- 
“Teaching as a 
Wichita, Kansas Business.” 


ior Professors, 


Call on or address 


MERICAN::: 


and FOREIGN 
Principals, 
every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


introduces to Col- 
leges, Schools and 
Families, super- 


Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn; 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ox. cons be in 


ROSE E, BRADBURY, Manager 


GEORGE H, LARRABEE, Manager 
14 Beacon St., Bosten, Mass. 


Ciapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


I} 


lished 1889. 


York. 


KELLOGG’S teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to | 
No charge to employers, none for registration. 


need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where a teacher may : 
be wanted, address Kellogg's Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New : 


$5,000) with excellent teachers. 


Estab- 
If you 


TEACHERS WANTED 


for Schools and —s 
Other Offices: 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


D. H. Cock, Gen. Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Syracuse, N. 


Y., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Pittsburgh, Penna.; New Haven, Conn. 


Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, 


| WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Leong Distance Telephones 
Office and Residence 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ 


Agencies 
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Suppose you suffered ain Accident tomorrow that disabled 
you for weeks or months— 

Suppose you were suddenly taken sick and a substitute 
took your place— 

Who would help you pay the Doctor, the Nurse and 
the Board Bill? 

Accident, Sickness and Quarantine are the three major 
causes that rob thousands of Teachers of a portion of their 
salaries every year. We know that one Teacher out of 
five suffers such a loss every year. 


Will You Get Your T. C. U. 
Check When You Need It? 


Thousands of teachers the past year have had a similar experience 
to that of Mrs. Marion Loney, a C alifornia teacher, who writes: 


“An epidemic of influenza broke out in our community and I got it. Had 
an extra hard dose of it and was confined to bed for nearly three weeks. Then 
I needed a T. C. U. check—and I got it!” 


How easy it is for something to happen—an overplus of the wrong 
kind of germs, or an accident. One starts out in the morning feeling 
fine, with the world looking like a good place in which to live. But 
this eve ning—or tomorrow—may find one in the hospital, facing a 
prolonged period of inactivity and a greatly increased expense account. 

Then you will feel as Miss Della Hiteshew, Windber, Pa., felt when 
she wrote: 


“In time of sickness there is nothing so a oe as knowing that there 
is a friend so prompt, fair and kind as the T. C. U., ready to help you pay 
the doctor and the nurse. This comforting knowledge goes a long way in 
hastening recovery from sickness.” 


Send. for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in detail 
and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think 
of it. Mail the coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T.C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


Safe! of the policy for not to exceed five years. 
Under the Doubles these benefits for travel accidents 
tT. €.¥. sustained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
Umbrella wreck. 


Happened Tomorrow? 


“Tt” Happens to You 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally 
disabled by accident or confining sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quar- 
antined and your salary has stopped. 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does 
not confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from your work. 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits 
for two months when you are confined to 
an established hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totally 
disabled by injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident, and $1000 for accideftal 
death in an automobile disaster. 

Pay $333 to $1000 for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. 

These indemnities are increased 10 per 
cent for each consecutive annual renewal 


Operation benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your policy has been mait- 
tained in force for one year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are als 
issued. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation 
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